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A New Basal Reader 
For Virginia 
A SERIES WITH A PHENOMENAL RECORD 





The CHILD'S WORLD READERS—Primer through 
Fourth Reader—within the past school year have been 
adopted as optional basal texts for the State of Virginia. 


This brings the total up to thirteen states now using, 
under terms of adoption and contract, this popular, thor- 
oughly modern and intensely interesting text. 


This series runs through the Eighth grade. The books for the Sixth, 
Seventh, and Eighth grades are known as the Literary World Readers. 


Teacher Helps for the Child’s 
World Series 


The CHART—(Drawings by Rhoda Chase)  sub- 


stantially made and easily hung. 


The MANUAL—A gold mine for the new teacher, 
with a chapter on Tests by Dr. McCall of Columbia 


University. 
The CARDS—Word, Phrase and Phonic; type clear, 
cardboard substantial. 


A special offer of $7.50, f. o. b. Richmond, for the 


whole set is made where the books are used as basal texts. 


Catalog Sent on Request 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


Box 1458 





Richmond, Va. 
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Aldine Reading Method 


The Virginia Board of Education 


has extended the contract for the 


ALDINE PRIMER AND ALDINE READERS — BOOK ONE 
for the school year 1922-1923 for basal use 


These books are now issued in separate volumes, and it is both 
desirable and generally expected that where the Aldine Primer is 


| used it will be followed by the Aldine Readers—Book One, or 


_ First Reader, as basal reader. This is highly important so as to 


insure the advantages to be derived from the carefully selected 
vocabulary in the two books and a continuance of the method 
selected during the first year when the pupil will have gained a 


sufficient mastery of the mechanics of reading to be more or less 


independent of the method. 


Aldine Reading Method Equipment 


LEARNING TO READ 


A Manual for Teachers Using the Aldine Readers; 276 pages, cloth. 


LEARNING TO READ is a complete and authoritative exposition of the Aldine 
System of Teaching Reading. It is an invaluable and practical guide to the teacher in 
conducting the reading lessons constructively and effectively. 


THE ALDINE CHARTS AND CARDS 
Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 


Phonic Chart, with stand Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Phonic Cards (54 in set) Seat Work Card, No. | 
Rhyme Charts (19 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 2 


Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) Seat Work Card, No. 3 ; 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
73 Fifth Avenue New York 
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University of Virginia S Quart 
Relates —_ sna = July 28; Second Term, July 30-September 1 
Courses f t, Courses for College Entrance, Courses for Certificate Credit for High Schoo] 
Te chers, Courses leading to all Summer School Professional] Certificates. 

Ssevera hundred different courses in the following subjects Agriculture, Biology Botany, Chemistry 
Deon tic I ‘ Drawing Keonomics, Mducation, Enelish, French, Games, Geography, German, 
Histor Hvgier ind Sanitation, Latin, Library Methods, Manual Training, Mathematics, School Music. 
Philosoph Physical Training, Physics, Political Seience, Psychology, Sociology, Story Telling, Writing 
Special course n Drawing School Music, Spanish, Aesthetic Gymnastics, Playgrounds and Recreation 
Manual Training, Kindergarten and Observation Classes, Library Methods 

SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 

Degre conferred on men and women for summer work 

Master's Degree in three summer quarters. 

\ special Course for High School Graduates applying for Certificates 

\ Special Summer Sehool of Musie with three instructors in public school music, two in Voiee, one in 
Organ me in Piano and Violin 


L Spee } Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 

\ complete Vaeation School, with all the primary, grammar and high school grades, with provision 
for directed observation in all grades throughout the term 

Special Courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including stenography, typewriting, book 
keeping, accounting inanee and banking. 

Lyceum Course of high class Musical and Educational Attractions 


Expenses to Virginia Teachers 


Tuition , atvehe ee eis tes be : . Free 
Registration fee—six weeks ... seater ..$ 3.00 
Room rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room. ees eae Prt OPER .... 600 each 
Board University Cafeteria Hall, 41 days, estimated. - : at ak . 8000 
Total Peat lacavecs igmie ux leaieicie eT Ee 


Board and root in private families can be secured for from $7.50 per week to $10.00. 
The University of Virginia Summer Quarter ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few 


largest and best in the United States, and last year attracted 2,523 registered students from. thirty-nine 
States and foreign countries, besides several hundred visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in the 
South and should make a strong appeal to Virginia teachers seeking broader scholarship and training and 
wider social advantages For Detailed Announcement, address 





CHARLES G. MAPHIS, Dean of Summer Quarter, University, Virginia 














Asheville Normal and Associated The Summer Session of 
Schools 


_ Middlebury College 


SUMMER SCHOOL | The Summer Session of 

Sixth Session—June 18-July 27, 192: Middlebury College is wholly 
i st allan hie Aci Siebel conducted in distinct schools 
george beep aie or of which the French, Spanish, 


We ee ee ee at esse Music, and Chemistry Schools 
Asheville Normal, heads of departments from Teachers College 


Columbia University and th U1 iversities of Youth Car hina, are conducted at Middlebury, 
Colleges of Michigat | lorida G orgia, Virginia and Trinity the School of English at Bread 





College and Park Coll nd | ds of departments from a 
gevagilbernd pr issigenchas page ee for kindergarten, Loaf Inn in the Green Moun- 
yrimary, grammar grad nd high school teachers, sup rvisors, vd ° . 
a gah lnc wn tains, and foreign sections 
ae eal Summer School offers to teachers educational ; 
ask cumanaloes spperteilicn diet ave aheeapaenel of the French and Spanish : 
Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. Rooms a . . 
wirice nacivod nun ty tovaesaa 16 ah eee coma. Weed Schools in Paris and Granada 
In private mes is from $S to $15 per week Registration fee . 
SSG for thove sotencs. $8 catia for « Touith eouven respectively. 
Reduced round-trip tares to Asheville are available during | 
the summer For information regarding these schools, address : 
Compiete catalog will | dy March first Write now for ’ 
a Copy ae Edward D. Collins, Director “4 





JOHN E. CALFEE, A. M., LL.D., President FIFTEENTH SUMMER SESSION " 
Asheville, N. C. | MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT = 
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The New International Encyclopedia 
Revised Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles 


The leading American Reference Work. Recommended by the American Library 
Association and approved or adopted in many states. Special arranged Courses of 
Reading and Study. Immediate delivery of full sets, charges prepaid. Payments 
may be divided over one or two school years if desired. Free book of sample 
pages sent on request. 





(When Writing Please Mention “Virginia Journal of Education’) 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers 
1218 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. $3 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

















Do You Want These Books? HOME ECONOMICS 


|. How to Teach American His- for the Grades and Junior High Schools 
ns $1.60 
\ practical manual for students ana The 
teachers, 
) A History of Virginia for Boys LATEST, SIMPLEST 
EE TI asi dienden ntitiesiaadl $1.32 BEST TEXTBOOK 
Price in Virginia, by arrangement of the 


State Board of Education, $1.10. 


: ; z is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 
3. History Stories for Primary 





Grades _-_--___-_----__-- $0.72 Elementary Home Economics 
\ delightful book for children; 460,000 
copies already sold. : = . : i 
, A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, Foods 
“ : : ’ 
History Helps -~---~---~~-~-$0.25 and Cookery, and the Care of the House 
nanual of 54 pages, including 490 ques- 
tions, for use in connection with Vir-_ | More than a hundred illustrations 


ginia history. 


: ° : Al f y tice 
A History of Rockingham Abundant laboratory practice 





County, Virginia ___________ $3.50 Project Method 

An octavo of 480 page S with 4 maps and Published in 1921, Mailing Price, $1.40. 

nearly 100 pictures from photographs 
6 = 

niet ane Foner. a Adopted as the basal text for INDIANA, 
to be in the library of every preacher NEW MEXICO, FLORIDA, NORTH CARO- 
ey LINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, and WEST 

Order VIRGINIA 


1, 2 and 3 from The Macmillan Company, 64-66 

sein eae eee ae Little, Brown & Company 
‘from THE VIRGINIA TEACHER, State Normal 9 
7 a a ae eee Viegenn; . 34 Beacon Street 623 S. Wabash Avenue 
and 6 fr t hn . rri- 
e —, to Jo W. Wayland, Ha BOSTON CHICAGO 
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of Piano or Victrola for the school. 


THE CORLEY COMPANY 


SCHOOL PIANOS AND VICTROLAS 


E MAKE a specialty of equipping schools with Pianos and Victrolas. Have had 
years of experience in studying the musical requirements of the average school room 
and can therefore give you valuable advice and assistance when you are making selection 














Diminutive Pianos for School Use 

These small Pianos have been 
worked out for the special purpose 
of being used in the schools. The 
tone is not sacrificed, but is equal 
in volume to the full size Piano 
The many desirable features of 
these instruments must be appreci- 
ated by school authorities. Specia 
price is given to schools. 


School Victrolas 
Victor instruments designed par 
ticularly for school use have been 
made available. Also the wonder 
ful Victor Educational Department 
is ready to extend its full co-oper 
ation to every school room, 


Write for Catalogs and 
Full Particulars. 


RICHMOND, VA. 

















Education. 


JEREMIAH W. JENKS 





immediate 


The Single Fact of 


WE AND 
OUR GOVERNMENT 


Passing the Hands of 
JEREMIAH JENKS 


probably the greatest authority on 
the principles of government in this 
country, is sufficient to warrant its 
introduction and wide 
use 1n our schools.—V irginia Journal of 


Don't Fail to Read Page 272 of This Issue 
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Duties of the County School Board 


By F. B. FITZPATRICK, Professor of Education, State Normal School, East Radford, Virginia 


me frequently hears now such questions as 
\\ hat are the duties of the county school board? 
How do they differ from the duties of the super- 
intendent? What duties should be delegated to 
the clerk of the board?” These are very prac- 
questions at this time since we are in the 
ict of changing from the district to the county 
unit of school administration. In making this 
change it is important for all concerned to have 
. clear understanding as to just what the chief 
luties of the county school board are, how they 
liffer from the duties of the division superin- 
tendent, from the duties of the clerk, and from 
the duties of the other executive officers of the 
school system as a whole. The aim of this 
ticle is to try to clarify procedure in this par- 
ticular field of school administration. 


General Distinction 
in organizing county school boards and in 
ixing their own duties and the duties of others 


itis highly important for all concerned to keep 
inmind the fact that the chief duty of the county 
school board is legislative and to keep in mind 
iso the further fact that the chief duty of the 
‘ivision superintendent is advisory and execu- 


‘tive. He is first the adviser of the board and 
hen its executive. The chief duty of the clerk 
‘to keep an accurate record of the county school 

ind in addition to do whatever else the 
doar may delegate to him. He is the business 


ve of the board. 
Legislative Duties 


stated, the first and most im- 
ortant duty of the county school board is to 
make rules and regulations, in other words, laws 
This involves the or- 


CPXeC It 


\s_ already 


' running the schools. 





ganization of the school board itself, the forma- 
tion of committees and general methods of pro- 
cedure for itself and for the whole school sys- 
tem. It involves further the adoption of a 
course of study, the formation of a salary sched- 
ule, the adoption of a well-defined policy as to 
supervision, consolidation of schools, transpor- 
tation of pupils, school finances, health work in 
the schools, employment of teachers and 
methods for dealing with them, and many other 
things that might be mentioned. This enumera- 
tion of legislative duties will suffice to show the 
important work of the school board in this one 
capacity. In all this work the superintendent 
should be an adviser and counselor. After 
legislation takes place the superintendent be- 
comes responsible for its execution. He is 
responsible to the board. The clerk should be 
made responsible to him except for the routine 
matters of the board itself. 


Routine Duties 


The act creating county school boards fixes 
certain routine duties which need only to be 
enumerated. The county school board shall ap- 
point its own clerk, fix his duties and compensa- 
tion. It shall appoint the teachers of the system, 
the principals and supervisors, and all others 
who serve the system with the advice and counsel 
of the superintendent. It shall “prepare an esti- 
mate of the amount of money which will be 
needed during the scholastic year for the support 
of the public schools of the county” and present 
it to the board of supervisors with the request 
that a school levy be made that “will net an 
amount of money necessary for the operation of 
the schools. It shall also publish about July 
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first of each year an annual statement showing 
all receipts and disbursements of school funds 
in the county according to the general headings 
of the annual estimate; shall make an annual 
settlement with the county treasurer and an an- 
nual report to the State Department of Public 


Instruction.” 
Judicial Duties 


Occasionally the county school board will have 
to sit as a court to hear and pass upon appeals 
from the superintendent’s decision. The board 
should hear no complaint until after the super- 
intendent has passed judgment. Neither should 
an individual! member of the board listen to or 
pass judgment upon any case. He has no right 
to give orders or to change matters in any way, 
unless authorized by the board as a whole. In all 
such cases the individual should be referred to 
the superintendent of schools, “with the simple 
statement that the board makes it a rule to take 
no action in such matters except upon his recom- 
mendation. Book agents, supply agents, ap- 
plicants for teachers’ positions, disgruntled teach- 
ers and principals, irate parents, and all others 
seeking favors” should be referred to the super- 
intendent. In all these matters he should act 
first. It isn’t good ethics, either, for an in- 
dividual of the board to try to influence him 
in any way. In all of his counsel and advice to 
the board the superintendent ought to be free. 


Inspectorial Duties 


Section 15 of the 
“it shall be the duty ot the 


act creating county school 
boards says that 
board to secure by visitation and otherwise as 
full information as possible about the conduct 
of the schools.” Whenever it is possible the 
school board should visit schools as a body in 
order to secure first-hand knowledge as to their 
At times it 
will be necessary, however, for individual mem 


condition and as to their efficiency. 


bers of the board to inspect schools not for the 


purpose of giving orders or changing matters in 
any wav but for the purpose of gaining first- 
hand information in order to act more intel 
ligently in the deliberations and actions of the 
board. The danger to be guarded against her« 
is conflict of duties between the superintendent 
and the individual members of the board. If this 


oreat deal of good will eTOW 


danger is avoided, a 


EDUCATION 


out of the inspection of schools by individual! 


members of the board. 


Summary 

In Bulletin, 1922, No. 2, page 9, published by 
the Department of the Interior, Washington, D. 
C., is a splendid summary of the duties of school 
boards. In order to have a second view of this 
problem, the duties as presented in this summary 
are repeated here: 

1. Pass upon the annual budget for main 
tenance prepared by the superintendent and his 
assistants (budget including sources and amount 
of revenue available, as well as expenditures). 

2. Debate and pass upon recommendation oi 
the superintendent for additional capital outlays, 
buildings, sites, improvements, and determine the 
means of financing such outlays. 

3. Advise with the superintendent, affording 
a group judgment, on his recommendations for 
extensions or readjustments of the scope of edu- 
cational activities. 

4. Appoint (upon the nomination and recom- 
mendation of the superintendent) teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors. 

5. Determine, after consultation and discus- 
sion with the superintendent, the schedule of 
salaries. 

6. Require and consider reports of the busi- 
ness transacted or pending and of the financial 
status of the system. 

7. Require and discuss reports of the supe 
intendents concerning progress of the schools, 
in terms of achievements of pupils, teachers, and 
supervisors. 

8. Adopt, upon consultation with the super 
intendent, a set of by-laws, or rules, for the 
government of the school system; i. e., designat 
authority of executive and administrative officers 
and duties to be performed by the board or | 
committees. 

9. Pass upon architect’s plans, approv 
the superintendent, for buildings that hav 
authorized. 

10. Present needs of the schools bef 
county authorities and the public in gen 

11. Approve list of bills for exper 


previously authorized and approved 


proper executive officer or the superint 
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12. Consider recommendations of the super- 
tendent or any executive officer on legal mat- 
rs and decide upon steps to be taken. 

13. Act as a court of final appeal for teachers, 
patrons in which the 


iwervisors, and cases 


:perintendent has not been able to dispose of or 
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which may be appealed from his decision. 
14. Hear communications, written or oral, 


from citizens or organizations on matters of 
administration or policy. 

15. Visit the schools, observe or investigate 
the efficiency of instruction. 


The Diagnostic Value of Standardized Achievement Tests 


By VERNON A. JONES, Principal Robert Fulton School, Richmond 


since the Virginia Survey much thinking has 
en done by superintendents, principals, super- 
ors, and teachers about the testing move- 
1it—its past accomplishments, its failures, and 
probable future in this State. That measure- 
nt in education, or so-cailed measurement, has 

n an absolute success with no items of weak- 
ness and no elements of crudity will be believed 
very few. During the time when tests are 
eing coined so rapidly that scarcely any one 
in know even the names of the various ones 
a given ability or trait much less the rela- 
tive value of the tests, it is fortunate for the 
vation of in education that a 
\utious attitude is being taken. The weak- 
iesses of the tests should be known by those 
vho attempt to use them. The effect of the 
ritical attitude will be to consume the dross 
nd purify the gold of the testing movement in 
ur State. Just in the degree in which the weak- 
sses of present measures are realized will these 


measurement 


made more scientific; in the degree to which 
sts are generally understood will they be less 
ensational. 
lhree statements, I believe, will not be chal- 
nged: (1) That no tests are perfect measures ; 
2) that all are not equally reliable and valid; 
3) all group tests have a high probable 
for an individual or a very small group. 
lirst point needs no further comment; re- 
lity and high probable error will be con- 
ilered together, and then will follow a few com- 
upon validity. Of course tests which are 
for individual testing, such as the Stanford 
evision of the Binet Test or the Herring Revi- 
' the Binet Test, are far more reliable in 
lividual case than tests such as the Hag- 
<rty Intelligence Test or the Woody Arithmetic 


vhich were designed for groups. But even 


ase of the Stanford Revision of the Binet 
‘st, Pinter reports that the average difference 





in I. Q. score between two applications of the 
test upon the same individual at different times 
is 4 points; and that the maximum difference in 
score is 20 points. In good group tests—and 
all satisfactory achievement tests are for groups 
—a fairly dependable result can be got from a 
class of, say, 20 or above. The number, 20, has 
been taken just arbitrarily. It is one of the very 
difficult problems of educational statistics to 
know how many cases to take to obtain reason- 
ably satisfactory results. A working principl< 
is that you have a satisfactory number when ad- 
ditional cases do not raise the correlation ap- 
preciably between two applications of the test on 
the same group. Therefore, the number of cases 
needed to yield reliable results in one test would 
not be a sufficient number in another, even if 
we assume the validity of the tests to be con- 
stant and the personal equation of the examiner 
or examiners to be eliminated. 

The first work ever assigned to standardized 
achievement tests was to aid in the evaluation of 
the results of instruction for a whole school sys- 
tem. They were first administered by experts in 
school surveys. For this work the tests, in so 
far as they measured what they were designed 
to measure, were fairly satisfactory. By some 
it was assumed that where one child might have 
been nervous, physically unfit, worried, or other- 
wise not up to normal proficiency when the test 
was given, another child might have been spur- 
red on by the novelty of the test or by the break 
in the school routine to a performance better 
than his average. Thus in case of large numbers 
eccentricities in opposite directions tended to 
neutralize each other. By others it was argued 
that irregularities of performance would be no 
more frequent in one-system than in another. 
In whatever light this leveling effect of large 
numbers was seen, at least we may say that no 
one has contended very strongly that the results 
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obtained from a valid test in one normal system 
would not be comparable to the results in sys- 
tems where the tests were standardized. 

However, there has always been room for 
those interested in tests to maintain that a test 
did not measure what it was expected to measure. 
In other words, the validity of a test is always 
open to question. Whether the few questions in 
a reading test, for example, actually test the 
children’s ability in reading or not is something 
which cannot be settled easily. Whenever two 
people who have different ideas of the validity 
of a test begin to discuss it, they usually dis- 
cover finally that they have different ideas as to 
what the thing is that is to be measured. For 
instance, a teacher who conceives of reading as 
the proper pronunciation and articulation as a 
response to printed symbols, as well as a thought- 
getting process, will hardly agree that the 
Kansas Silent Reading Test actually measures 
reading ability. Moreover, it is doubted if a 
mature student of, say, philosophy, who often 
reads with a broad mental sweep which concerns 
itself not primarily with words, sentences, or 
even paragraphs but with the point of view of 
an entire book, would agree thoroughly with the 
definition of reading given by a representative 
of either of these conceptions of what read- 
ing is. 

Now the question that is clearly before us is: 
In view of what has been said (1) of validity, 
and (2) of unreliability of scores based on very 
small numbers, do standardized achievement 
tests have any diagnostic value? The validity 
of a test which attempts to measure an ability 
which is as broad as arithmetic, reading, com- 
position, or geography abilities must depend 
upon the consensus of opinion as to what is to 
be measured. Some of the most valid tests that 
we have are those used in testing ability in 
athletic events, such as broad jumping, high 
jumping, running, etc. Every one will agree that 
in the broad jump we want to test only one 
thing, viz., the maximum number of inches the 
athlete can cover lineally in one leap. But if we 
want another example in which there is as much 
disagreement on what is being tested as there 
is agreement in this case, ask a group of teachers 
to express their ideas as to what is meant by 
ability in geography. At the present stage of 
knowledge there will always be an abundance of 
talking-points for those who wish to quibble 


But if teachers or 


about the validity of tests. 
supervisors wish to use tests for diagnostic 
purposes, fairness to all concerned may be ap- 
proximated in one of the following ways: First, 
if there is any reason to believe that the single 
test given does not measure some vital aspect 
of a particular ability, then another test should 
be given which does measure that, and the re- 
sults of the two tests combined. Second, if a 
supervisor wishes to use tests for the measure- 
ment of the improvement of a class in one sub- 
ject during a term, then at the beginning and 
end of the term a battery of tests in that subject 
should be given so as to measure improvement 
regardless of the teacher’s emphasis. If this is 
impractical, at least some of the incompatibili- 
ties between the teacher’s emphasis and that of 
the test could be eliminated or decreased by a 
definition from the supervisor as to what con- 
stituted ability in the subject to be tested. 

But for teachers who wish to make use of the 
results of tests for diagnosis of the pupils’ weak- 
nesses and for a gauge on the strong and weak 
points in her own teaching, the other difficulty, 
namely, the unreliability of these measures for 
individuals is more discouraging. Many teach- 
ers, who have not been told about the increase 
in probable error when a small number of cases 
is considered, observe that some individual whom 
they know to be efficient in a particular subject 
falls below some of the less competent children 
From that time on, these teachers are acquiescent 
toward persons using standardized tests, but they 
are indifferent to the results. Deep down in 
their hearts there is a doubt whether the con- 
clusions that are based on the data from these 
tests are valid. On the other hand, some teach- 
ers and supervisors, being aware of the increase 
in unreliability as the number of cases decreases. 
assume that this is an unsurmountable obstacle 
and conclude that the tests have no diagnostic 
value for the classroom teacher. Either of these 
lines of argument is unfortunate because 10 ex 
penditure of school money or effort in test 
which does not directly or indirectly improve 
the instruction of the children is justifiable 
There is one point of view that might be taken 
where it could be argued that even thoug) th 
tests had no diagnostic value within a ci: 
room yet they might be of value to classro 
instruction. This view is that a survey of 4" 
entire system, or large part of it, may show ' 
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mistakably points of over-emphasis, under- 
emphasis, of strength and weakness, which con- 
cern the administrators and teaching force so 
vitally that classroom instruction is improved as 
a result. But the purpose of this paper is to 
deal, not with any results on instruction that 
may come through a cataclysmical process, but 
with those applications of test results within one 
school or one room. 

Though the accuracy of an individual’s score 
on an achievement test may not be very reliable 
at our present stage of testing, still there are at 
least three ways in which the tests may be of 
diagnostic value to the classroom teacher. First, 
when the ranking given the individuals of the 
class agrees in most instances with the ranking 
that the teacher would have given, then the few 
exceptions are valuable. When a pupil’s stand- 
ing with respect to other members of the class is 
appreciably different from what the teacher has 
found, the test has at least diagnosed the case 
far enough to set the pupil out in relief in the 
teacher’s mind. This pupil immediately becomes 
for the teacher a special problem. She then feels 
called upon to find out just why this pupil made 
an exceptional score. In pushing this diagnosis 
further the teacher may—and usually does— 
learn much about the pupil which in the future 
will aid her in teaching that pupil. It will be 
admitted that most of this diagnosing is placed 
upon the ingenuity of the teacher and very little 
of it is done by the test. But perhaps one of 
the greatest needs at the present time for us in 
educational work is to realize that all of the 
pupils of a room are not alike. Anything that 
liagnose the class even enough to show 
where further diagnosis is necessary will per- 
‘orm a great task. We have all heard of per- 
whose physical ailments were not found be- 

their physician was not convinced that 
there was any need of a diagnosis. The physi- 
‘an did not find the thing that was the matter 
s patient because he did not diagnose far 

to find that anything was the matter. 
. id, standardized tests may be of value for 
‘agnostic purposes by showing whether the 
ass distribution is uni-modal or multi-modal. 
an be illustrated by some data that was 
gat! ered by the use of Woody Arithmetic Tests 
‘sion in testing grades 3 to 7 in the George 

School of Richmond. After the papers 
scored, a distribution was made of the 
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pupils in each of the processes on the basis of 
the number of problems worked correctly. It 
will be seen from the following table that one 
group of the class in subtraction is centering 
around 10 problems; another group has as its 
mode 13 problems. 


Table I 


Showing the Number of Pupils of a Sixth 
Grade Getting a Given Number of Examples 
Correct in Woody Test, Series B: 

(a) Subtraction. 








Number of examples worked 
ere 
Number of Pupils.......... 





























(b) Multiplication. 








Number of ex- 
amples worked 
correctly........ 9; 10); 11 12} 13 | 14] 15 | 16 | 17} 18 
Number of Pupils} 0 1 4 9 5} 10 7 3 2 0 





The two modes can be seen more clearly by 
a curve. 


Diagram A—Showing Graphically the Same as 


Table I (b) 

No. of 

Pupile 

1o— 

eo 

{- 

S- 

- 

M iaaa 

ee > 
No. of BX. g © ww a 1 oY OF OP 


worked correctly 


A curve similar to the one above was drawn 
for each process on the blackboard of each 
grade 5-7. The interest of each class was aroused 
and some of the simpler facts which were vividly 
portrayed by the graphs were appreciated by the 
children. But the purpose of drawing the graphs 
was to aid the teachers in making use of the 
results of the tests. One teacher, who had a 
class that divided itself on one or more pro- 
cesses into groups similar to the one illustrated 
by Diagram A, seemed especially interested 
She said she had noticed that her instruction in 
arithmetic did not seem to reach from one-third 
to one-half of her class, but she had not con- 
ceived of the class as being made up of two or 
more somewhat distinct groups in each of the 
fundamental processes. It is evident that it will 
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le to divide t 


on the basis of the results on one of the processes 


because those wl () do well on one do not neces- 


] 1] 


sarily do well on other pre lor example, 


cesses, 
1 that if we selected 
subt 


among the 


in the sixth erade it was foun 
raction, 


1 ot the pape Ts in 
will be 
ation ; 


best one-fourth in multiplic 36 per cent of 


will be among the best one-fourth in divi 


will be 
iddition But 


these 


sion; 46 per cent among the upper 


uartile in a composite estimate, 


obtained bv ibinine the results on the 


CONN 
information to the 
need, and the 


processes, ought 
method, of 
vrouping. 

Instead of the multi-modal distribution that 
has just been commented upon, a distribution of 
all in the class 


Often 


scores may yractically 


show that | 


ire clustered at the low end of the scale. 


teachers are surprised to find this condition in 


their classes. Experienced teachers will often 
upon the results from their 
[ had a 
‘alize that the pupils were so 
This attitude 


arrives at 


sav in commenting 
classes, “Well, 
I didn’t re 


[I knew slow group but 


bad in 
comparison with a normal class.” 


is a natural one because the teacher 


her estimate of the individual to a great extent* 


by comparing him with fellows in the class, 


and a slow pupil compared with a slow group 
Then the esti- 


seems less slow than he really is. 


mate of the achievement of the class, which 1s 
merely the sum total of these inflated estimates 


of the individuals, will be too 


high. On the 


capacities of the 
teachers, by 
high, 


Standardized 


other hand, some 


having their subjective standards too 


grade all of the pupils too low. 


tests, by ascertaining the standing of a class 


and by affording norms for a grade, indicate 


in what subjects additional emphasis is neces 
sary and set a goal for achievement. 
More 


only 


emphasis in one subject, however, 


come with a decrease in emphasis in an- 


other subject. In this statement we are assum- 
ing that the 


ing with 


teacher and the children are work- 
ffort. 
then increase in emphasis and 


maximum e If this assumption 


is not correct, 
effort in the weak 


of a “tis 


subject may come as a result 


ehtening of the traces.” If the assump- 


(Note)—*We are here excluding any consideration of 


accelerated. 


special classes, such as ungraded and 
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valuable for 


tests vill be 
diagnostic purposes if they will aid in determin- cu 


tion is true, very 


ing where a decrease in emphasis can come witl 


greatest advantage—or perhaps we should s su 
with least disadvantage. In_ several aN 18 
which the writer tested last session it was found ol 
that the class median scores in arithmetic wer pu 
up to, or slightly above, the norms for that the 
grade, but the median scores in composition, a: the 
scored by the Nassau Supplement of the in 
Hillegas Seale, were strikingly below the norms no 
set for those grades. In other words, the score: tes 
of one subject were clustering at the upper end wh 
of the scale while the scores on the other wer to 
centering around a point too low on the scak I 
\When this situation was seen, the conclusto we 
was that the emphasis on arithmetic for pupils nati 
up to the standard should be decreased to the ach 
point where they would not go backward in thos stat 
processes measured by the test and where th lue 
principles required by the course would |x ach: 
mastered. Any time left over, which hither 


had been given to drill in the fundamental 
cesses or used in the working of every exampl 
under a topic after the process had been mas 

tered, was to be given to work in compositor I" 


A third way in which standardized tests ma the 


be of diagnostic value is by pointing out the tt 
particular points of weakness in a subject. | rit 
do this it is necessary that we make our dis to tl 
tribution so as to show the number of pupil Yet 
getting correctly each item of the test. This sasn 
method has been especially useful in diagnosing ess 
difficulties in arithmetic. Below is given a tab! typer 
which shows the distribution of a class. p 

Table II 4 


Showing the Number of 5B Pupils Getting | 


Each Example Correct in Multiplication 

\Voody Test, Series B: . 
Problem wn Bs 

Number 1; 3} 4) 5) 8) 9/11 a 13] J 18) 20 24 26| 27 le 

No. of Pu- | | 

pils Get- | | } 

ting each 

Correct 25) 25} 25/25) 25|23)21|20)18) 21/21) 7} 2/12/18 


| 


In making the above table the exact 
of the example as it occurs on the Woody !' 


has been used; for example, the first example © 


No. 1, the second is No. 3, the eleventh is No. !° 
etc. It will be noticed that examples 20 and -* 


were especially difficult for this class. 
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vht account for small fluctuations such as oc- 
in examples 11, 12 and 13, but we could 
idly depend upon chance errors to explain the 
ien drop from 21 pupils of example number 

18 to 7 of example number 20, and to 2 pupils 

number 24, when we know that at least 18 
pupils either worked them incorrectly or gave 
them up without trying. In the illustration given 
the method has been applied to arithmetic, but 
in distributions for reading and spelling, if in 
no other subjects, there will be found irregulari- 
ties which will be very significant to the teacher 
who sees her problems and is continually trying 
to analyze them. 

In conclusion, let us sum up the points that 
we have endeavored to make. Teachers, by the 
their work, are interested in the 
ichievement of each individual. And_ since 
standardized tests, due to a lack of validity or 
lue to unreliability in measuring individual 
satisfied teachers that 


nature of 


achievement, have not 
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they are of aid in diagnosing each individual 
case, their real value for diagnostic purposes has 
often been overlooked. These two difficulties are 
real, and in fairness to the testing movement, as 
(to- 
gether with all others which are applicable to 


well as to those tested, these weaknesses 


all tests or peculiar to the specific ones used) 
should be borne in mind by all who would use 
effectively standardized tests. However, in face 
of these difficulties in applying the results of 
tests to individual cases, there are at least three 
ways in which the data gathered by standardized 
tests may be of diagnostic value. First, tests 
will show no class is perfectly homogeneous ; 
the fact of individual differences and differences 
among groups is brought vividly before any one 
who uses tests. Second, standardized tests show 
the relative need of emphasis among the sub- 
jects which are tested. Third, tests may be of 
value in pointing out the particular points of 
strength and weakness in a given subject. 


Lest We Forget—Our Ancient History 


By WM. ELLIS JONES, Beulah Junior High School, Drewry’s Bluff, Virginia 


he last few years have seen the triumph of 
principle of vocational education through- 
the public school system and in the ma- 
of the colleges. Whatever one may happen 
think of it, the fact remains that it is here. 
‘et | believe that we have allowed our enthu- 
sm to carry us to extreme, and in our eager- 
ior manual arts and domestic science, for 
vriting and business arithmetic, we are 
d to neglect those subjects in our cur- 
which are cursed with the adjective 
ral.” 
ems to me that one of the arguments 
for vocational training 


hich the case 


in reality, the strongest point for the 
ide. It is claimed that the greater part 
school children never enter college and 
herefore, a course preparatory for college 
| time for them; the logic in this being, 
that since they can not complete a 
ducation, it is useless for them to begin 
my mind, this amounts to saying that 
one has not the means to visit all the 
of Europe, it is therefore foolishness for 


inake a trip to Washington. The very 


so few high school students go to col- 





lege challenges the public system to give them 
the with 
things which make for understanding and larger 


widest possible acquaintance those 
sympathy and quiet enjoyment and gentleness. 
Ifa child goes straight from school into a busi- 
ness or trade, then surely the school should fur 
nish him some contact with the outside world, 
with the great story of the past, its religions, 
its society and its languages. The utmost that 
vocational training can do is to assist him to 
make a living. I will not believe that to be 
the object of modern education. 

In face of the new curriculunt, however, it is 
amazing to know how many children come to 


old 


am especially interested in two of these sub 


school and elect the liberal branches. | 
jects, and it is to them that I would like to call 
attention. 
ever methods taught, are entirely distinct classes 
My belief that the prime 


reason for the study of Latin is the fact that it 


Latin and Ancient History, by what 
in all our high schools. 


was the language of Rome leads me to quarrel] 
student 


with this separation. <A who sees in 
Latin nothing more than declensions and con 
junctions might as well be studying Hindoo or 


Russian. Any innate virtues which the lan 
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guage may have are merely incidental. The 
child has no background at all. He misses com- 
pletely the connection between the language and 
the people who spoke it—the people who made 
the present world possible. He has no interest 
in the Latin roots of English words, because he 
does not understand how they came to be there. 
He can see only useless drudgery because he 
does not know the romance of seas crossed and 
battles fought and rivers bridged which brought 
him these words and the ideas for which they 
I found a class in Latin 2 last year in 
which were five children who did not know the 
No wonder that, 


stand. 


location of the city of Rome! 
to them, the Battle with the Nervii was stuff 
and nonsense. 

This is due not so much to the small number 
who take Ancient History as to the course it- 
self. Our high school History attempts to pack 
the Oriental nations, Greece and the Republic 
all into one short nine-months’ course. Such a 
scope is impossible. The result is that only the 
military annals of the ancients are caught ; there 
is no time for any real grasp of the affairs of 
one nation before the children are hurried on 
to the next, and when the year is over they 
have nothing but a smattering of unpronounce- 
able names and a few vague dates, memorable for 
the B. C. before them. I believe it would be 
better to devote the entire year to the intensive 
study of Rome. The East is too remote; its 
civilization is too far removed from ours; its 
very history has the sound of a fairy tale. More- 
over, there is not one teacher in a thousand who 
really knows anything about the Orient. Greece, 
despite Mr. Wells, was art and philosophy ; and 
the Greece which has come down to us is Greece 
Romanized. 

To me, the most marvelous story in the world 
is that of the little City by the Tiber, its few 
hundred farmer-citizens, and its unconquerable 
belief in its own destiny. The history of the 
great Republic, of the virtues which raised it to 
the control of the world, of the vices which 
brought about its downfall, is a history that no 
American boy or girl can afford to pass over. 
It is no mere chronology of dates and names. 
[It is perennially interesting, for it is the story of 
the Human Race. The history of every nation 

is there, if one will but read aright. Its like- 
ness to our own America is startling. Both 
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nations, beginning from tiny settlements, threat 
ened by near and ever-watchful enemies, grew 
by the courage and industry of its people; in 
hardihood both learned to cherish honor and 
liberty above all else; both overthrew foreign 
rulers; both evolved free constitutions. Finally 
both invaded nations older and more cultured 
than themselves, and while successful in arms, 
found themselves in turn invaded by the spirit of 
the conquered—the spirit of luxury, of wealth, 
of indolence, of discontent. Rome had the silk 
shirt era in the decade before the Revolution- 
her divorce problem, her profiteers, her equiva- 
lent for our movie craze, her New Thought, her 
Spiritualism, her Back-to-Normalcy, her New- 
berry scandal, her I. W. W., her flappers, her 
jazz, her national deficit, her farm-bloc, and, a 
little later, her price control and prohibition. 
She even had a man to stand with Woodrow 
Wilson, and, also, her “small group of willful 
Senators” to dog him to his death. 

No one can persuade me that this is stuff for 
historians alone; I have seen too many young 
minds waken and expand under its influetice. | 
have seen it arouse the intellectual curiosity of 
children in their early teens not only for the 
affairs of classical times, but for the conditions 
of their own country at the present. I have seen 
students whose mental appetite was satisfied by 
Harold Bell Wright and Zane Grey turned to 
such books as Quo Vadis and Ben Hur, Dark- 
ness and Dawn, and A Friend of Caesar. | 
have seen it give children a sense of the privilege 
and responsibility of American citizenship, and 
an interest in the accumulation we call Modem 
Civilization, in the men and nations through 
whose toil and struggle we enjoy ease and luxury 
and peace. 

In these days of complex relations, I believe 
our citizens need some such instruction. Few 
Americans ever require help in earning a living. 
But nearly all of us need to be taught that we 
are not the unique and specially favored people 
that we stand in a very real relation to other 
peoples, ancient as well as contemporary. As 
the world grows smaller, we must get rid of ou! 

provincialism and isolation. The duty of this, I 
believe, rests upon the schools. If it can be 
discharged through the medium of vocational 
training, then well. But if not, we are runnimg 
a grave danger of neglecting our duty ‘0 the 
future of the State. 
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Treasurer’s Report State Teachers Association 
January 1, 1922, to January 1, 1923 


Receipts 


DISTRICT “A”’ 
J. H. Chiles, Vice-President 
No. White Amt. 


Divisions Superintendents Teachers Paid 
CAarGINe, << .0.a~cew W. A. Vaughan.... 82 $38.00 
AONE. o.5sscevers ors osm W. G. Reynolds.... 43 8.50 
King George....... Deary Tiarwees.... Be ..osices 
ee. rr Frank W. Lewis.... 24 20.50 
Northumberland. ..Frank W. Lewis.... 53 22.00 
Spotsylvania....... 0. EE, MS Sk0505's 63 31.50 
Fredericksburg ....M. B. Dickinson... 22 11.00 
aie W. D. Peytom....<. GD  .cswce- 
Westmoreland. .... Blake T. Newton... 49 24.50 
Richmond county. . Blake T. Newton... 40 20.00 
Middlesex......... G. G. Anderton. ... 37 13.50 

$189.50 

DISTRICT ‘“B”’ 
S. A. MacDonald, Vice-President 
ACCOMEE. 5 6s0040 0% G. G. Joynes....... 177 $ 44.50 
Elizabeth City..... = ee —— eee 
Gloucester......... J. W. Kenney...... 53 26.50 
Sis 08 TE Sos c Sawieten ee eees xu 68 34.00 
Mathews.......... G. G. Anderton...: 47 13.50 
Nansemond........ R. M. Williams.... 80 68.06 
Northampton......D. W. Peters....... 88 44.00 
Norfolk county..... James Hurst....... 230 =115.00 
Princess Anne...... 5. MH. Caroll....... 56 28.00 
Southampton...... Robt. M. Newton. .115 5.50 
Warwick.......... B. C. Charles...... 23 11.50 
LN SR eee fae B. C. Charles...... 29 14.50 
Newport News..... Jos. H. Saunders. ..112 56.00 
Norfolk city....... C. W. Mason...... 471 235.50 
Portsmouth........ eS eee 165 76.00 
arses ay John E. Martin.... 48 24.00 
1921 Dues Received in 1922 

RN gS ae ON ae ee Bea ee ee $ 2.00 
SRR NONNE I oss aid ie orig coe aierpaisole mooule 14.00 
ENON ie sca se Sede Se OR 3.50 

$816.06 


DISTRICT “Cc” 
Loulie C. Kelley, Vice-President 





Jame 5 City oe ae 
Charles City...... Herman L. Harris. 57 $ 28.50 
New Kent........ 
Chesterfield........T. C. Williams. .... 102 51.00 
Goochland......... Stuart C. Cottrell. . 45 22.50 
Hanover ».eesede Walton Hall..... . eee 
Henrico.........0. A. C. Cooper....... 100 50.00 
King William......  & . ee 43 20.00 
King and Queen....W. G. Rennolds.... 45 9.00 
Richmond city..... > S| See 535 218.00 
Williamsburg. .....R. O. Bagby....... 11 2.00 
1921 Dues Received in 1922 
ELLE SEALED SN 45.00 
sc, fans, PRUNE IE ene Nee repe ene en CL 16.00 
$462.00 
DISTRICT “D”’ 
R. K. Hoke, Vice-President 
soon, W.R. Wrigglesworth 47 $ 23.50 
Brunswick......... W. B. Valentine.... 92 46.00 
Cumberland....... R. M. Tisinger..... 46 = 14.35 
Dinwiddie......... j. H, Duane........ 87 43.50 
Greenesville ....... Henry Maclin...... 51 16.00 
Lunenb RE. ccc ee Be WO........ & 39.50 


100 
100 
76 


63 
92 











No. White Amt. 
Divisions Superintendents Teachers Paid 
Nottoway......... W.R. Wrigglesworth 71 35.50 
Prince George......R. K. Hoke........ 57 28.50 
Prince Edward..... T. J. McIlwaine.... 61 29.00 
POWROEGE.. .....00% P. C. Williams... .. 29 14.50 
aera W. W. Edwards.... 60 w .00 
eerie L. N. Savedge...... 40 20.00 
Petersburg....... F. M. Martin 107 53.50 
$393 85 

DISTRICT “‘E”’ 

S. B. Hall, Vice-President 
Charlotie........<< i See Pc. sss. OE BBS 
Franklin...........R. A. Prillaman....183 91.00 
Maitax........... 0 J. Wattine...... 219 91.00 
OEE & i. ae 113 56.50 
Mecklenburg.......C. B. Green....... 
Pittsylvania....... F. B. Watson...... 342 § 171.00 
ee J. F. Reynolds..... 136 50.00 
Danville............W.C. Griggs..... . 87 43.50 

1921 Dues Received in 1922 
I oar galas cot Grae ins aie . 63.50 

$591.50 
DISTRICT ‘“‘F”’ 

J. A. Rorer, Vice-President 
Alleghany......... CS err 91 
Amberst...........W. L. Tucker...... 114 - 
Appomattox....... N. R. Featherston.. 61 $ 18.50 
re C. M. Abtet ....... 199 21.50 
Botetourt. ........ Bw. A. Peimter...... 125 62.50 
Buckingham....... John A. Twyman.. 93 aaa aaeoa 
a eee a rere 152 69.00 
Rockbridge........ SS eee 157 45.00 
Buena Vista....... J. P. MeCiner...... 20 10.00 
Clifton Forge. ..... R. C. Bowton...... 36 18.00 
LyechOurg.........+ a. ©. Goes... 124 62.00 

$306. 50 
DISTRICT ‘“‘G”’ 

W. H. Keister, Vice-President 
BE. oo 5.3.0 0-o00 F. M. Somerville....269 134.50 
a eae ear” E. Carl Hoover..... - eer 
Ca 65d sieve seen Leslie D. Kline..... 42 21.00 
PreGesick....... 020 Leslie D. Kline.....101 ne 
OO ee R. E. Mauzy....... 3 21.50 
re John H. Booton.. . .120 60.00 
Rockingham....... John C. Myers.....249 124.50 
Shenandoah........ C. V. Shoemaker. . . 291 145.50 
ee ee 56 28.00 
Harrisonburg...... W. D. Keister...... 35 17.50 
ee G. L. H. Johnson... 41 20.50 
Winchester........ 2 ee 47 23.50 

$596.50 
DISTRICT ‘“‘H”’ 

Lula D. Metz, Vice-President 
Astingion........-. Fletcher Kemp..... 69 $ 34.50 
oO eee T. W. Hendricks... 77 38.50 
ee MM. D. Hiee........... 137 68.50 
Demet... .. 2.6. F. Osgood Smith. . . 160 80.00 
LOUGOWR:. «......... O. L. Emerick...... 136 68.00 
Prince William..... Chas. R. McDonald 80 40.00 
Rappahannock..... Bs Be eho a seas 43 21.50 
Alexandria......... W. H. Sweeney.... 71 35.50 

$386.50 
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100 
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100 
100 
100 
100 
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100 
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100 
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DISTRICT ‘‘I’’ _ No Amt. P 
K. V. Brugh, Vice-President saeatand Pes, Tee On 
soba om No. Whi ‘ Pe Virginia Polytechnic 

Div > S Se ae "TM al 6 Paid Fail Institute.... D. Lancaster...... 84 22.00 2 
Bland J. A. Wagner is $24.00 100 ™ oe les on” — “4 
Carroll J. Lee Cox 140 70.00 100 — eer ts Fhe 4A -90 
Craig F. H. Huffman 10 20.00 100 a 

< 
Floyd I. L. Epper! 120 60.00 100 $197.50 
Giles R. H. Farrier 94 47.00 100 Dues for 1922 have not been received from the following 
xrayso -vle Co 55 : otis : sr . . 
Grayson K % : aap District A—Stafford, King George 
Montgomery E. S. Hagan 145 12.50 100 ripen ne os 
3 : District B—Elizabeth City 

Pulaski E. L. Darst 96 30.00 63 Piiesdiss ¢ Aimee 
Roanoke county Roland E. Cook 139 69.50 100 eee oe ae 
‘ ty ga District E—Mecklenburg. 
Smyth.. B. E. Copenhaver. . 163 81.50 100 cheats 3 é a ; 
icineiilamtie W. ft. Ridmosiacn. 225 District F—Alleghany, Amherst, Buckingham. 

ra ite = ee saat aca ; District G—RBath, Frederick. 
Wythe 1. & CC. Bet te dr : asia 

: ie aad 145 72.50 100 District I—Grayson, Washington. 

( c ( ‘ ‘ « is oe a? > aes z i . 52 . 
Bristol. Roy B. Bowers 4s 21.50 «169 46 tvict J—-Pievanns, Louise 
Radford W. K. Barnett. 29 14.50 100 NOTE:—The number of teachers in each local division 
Roanoke city D. E. MeQuilkin 274 137.00 100 When not reported by the local association was taken from the 
~ report to the Department of Public Instruction. 


Superintendents and officers of local associations are re- 
quested to check this report and notify the treasurer of the 
State Association of any discrepancy. 


$720.00 


DISTRICT ‘‘J”’ 


James G. Johnson, Vice-President RECAPITULATION 
Albemarle A. L. Bennett... 148 $ 74.00 100 Receipts 
Fluvanna Thos. H. Shepherd 62 ae Oe 
x fies 3 ) tf Mis cds ble Seer J 
Greene A. W. Yowell 39 34.50 100 oe : a or 
Louisa Frank T. West 106 District Cc Si aad aa aie: 462 00 
Madison A. W. Yowell 68 34.00 100 Distri tD tas ie ere we 393.85 
Nelson W. E. Kidd 112 o- « -e : ae 
Orange Chas. P. Cowherd.. 81 35.00 86 Selaesion = eee ae 
Charlottesville James G. Johnson 56 28.00 100 District co! De il 596. 50 
Sc en District H reer 386.50 
pane. 20 District | LOMA 720.00 . 
District J.. sch procera ecsh anguitey “I 
seyr I 
J. I. Burton, Vice-President Miscellaneous etna 197.50 
Buchanan M.L. Combs. . . 95 $ 19.00 40 Dues not credited... oe Seoee 
Dickenson B. D. French......106 53.00 100 —— 
Lee W. A. Wygal......153 76.50 100 Total. . ; Asa a veiciae: SOpeeOs dl 
Russell R. N. Anderson .170 85.00 100 Received from J. H. Saunders, Treas.. : 4,404.13 
Scott W. D. Smith 150 75.00 100 Interest 1921 not reported............. Sager 10.93 
Tazewell A. S. Greever 198 99.00 100 Interest 1922 , Agta) acetate at ; 78.35 
Wise J. J. Kelly, Jr 252 126.00 100 _———- 
so Total receipts. ree : $9,960.12 Mat 
$533.50 . 
Disbursements 
MISCELLANEOUS (Vouchers 421-494) 
Check By Ps sonst i Salary of Executive Secretary........ $2,000.00 
eigen Traveling Expense =x. Secretary... 332.47 
Bridgewater College C. E. Skull 13 $ 2.50 38 — yr gamma of Ex. Secretary yp 
~—ssstameetagg: li *. D. Bowe i 5.50 100 Traveling Expenses of President...... 109.60 
‘ sblic , : - ‘ ms 
. ; a Legislative Committee...... ere 251.46 
Instruction W. T. Sanger... 12 6.00 100 Ze [Tf pe Ne 
Emory sae Henry _ Dues to Ii ee. As. hate grata tes 70.00 Scier 
sesh se Cas ’ eas Distsict Meetings. ..........<scce008 312.41 
College J. N. Hillman ‘ 6.00 te Publicity 27.50 ( 
Farmville Normal Lila London . "1 20.50 100 Miscellaneous (Equipment, supplies, 
Fredericksburg Nor- oes 323 51 
mal ay \. Hatcher #0 15.00 100 Expenses Thanksgiving Meeting...... 935.89 
Hollins College M. Estes Cocke re 2.50 pans Peo ian 
Harrisonburg Nor- rye = ea 449 8 
a... ~<a 31 15.50 100 Total GisBurGemente: 6.<..6.6 6 6dos se cence mA 52. 84 
Martha Washington Balance on hand Current Account, Jan. 1, 1923. . $5,497.28 
ee 8.50 — 
Radford Normal M. Moffett re | 9.00 100 Total Assets January 1, 1923 ASTIC 
Randolph-Macon— Cai CRIN oss ano Sse seo 5 ese wee $ 408.52 1) 
Ashland 6.50 a) | SIMUMRIRS TUMEIM 50: 9:9i:0, elise oveitg ie asap ae yblaw Syenbie 1,204.2 
Randolph-Macon— Current Account....... EVENT sete sakes Peeve ete Wie ; $97.28 
Lynchburg D. R. Anderson 28 14.00 100 a pcan 
University of Rich- $7,110 00 
mond... W. L. Prince 10.00... \] 


University of Vir- LUCY S. SAUNDERS 


ginia FE. I. Carruthers 75 37.50 100 Treasure? 
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State Department of Education 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By WILLIAM T. SANGER, Secretary State Board of Education 


REVISION OF HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 
OF STUDY 


e State Board of Education has authorized 
Secondary Education Division of the State 
irtment of Education to undertake a revision 
he Courses of Study for High Schools. The 
ses now in use in the high schools were 
ted by the State Board of Education on 
25, 1919, and have been thoroughly tested 
in the high schools for four school years. 
ill be possible, therefore, in revising the 
es to eliminate the weaknesses which have 
me apparent and to make the additions 
ich the experience of the past four years 
ates as desirable. 
(he following committees have been ap- 
nted to co-operate with the State Supervisor 
i Secondary Education in the work of revision : 


English: 

|. M. Grainger, Chairman, S. N. S., Farm- 
ville. 

Il. Augustus Miller, Jr., Petersburg H. S. 

Conrad T. Logan, S. N. S., Harrisonburg. 


|. L. Borden, Bedford H. S. 


Mathematics: 
red M. Alexander, 
News H. S. 
‘iss Nellie Smithey, Roanoke H. S. 
C. Bowton, Superintendent of Schools, 


Chairman, Newport 


Clifton Forge. 


Science: 


C. K. Holsinger, Chairman, [Lawrence- 
ville H. S. 
L. Sweeney, Woodrow Wilson Fl. S., 
Portsmouth. 


M. Shue, Farmville H. S. 


Agriculture and Home Economics: 
Dabney S. Lancaster, Chairman, V. P: [., 
Blacksburg. 
P. Whitt, S. N. S., Radford. 
Floris 


liss Louisa Glassell, Vocational 


School, Herndon. 


Education, Richmond. 


Latin: 
Miss Sallie S. 
noke H. S. 
H. L. Sulfridge, Big Stone Gap H. S. 
Harrington \Waddell, Lexington H. S. 


Lovelace, Chairman, Roa- 


Modern Foreign Languages: 
A. G. William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg. 
Holt, City Schools, 


Williams, Chairman, 

Miss Josephine W. 

Richmond. 

Mrs. Nellie Ferguson Powell, Lynchburg 
rH. S. 


History: 
J. M. Lear, Chairman, S. N. S., Farmville. 
Mrs. E. M. Marx, City Schools, Norfolk. 
Miss Mary Duncan, Salem H. S. 


Commercial Branches: 
Miss Helena Marco, Chairman, S. N. S., 
‘redericksburg. 
Miss Nettie Leftwich, Petersburg H. S. 
Mr. Ira B. Grimes, John Marshall H. S., 


Richmond. 


Physical Education: 
G. C. Throner, Chairman, State Supervisor 
Physical Education, Richmond. 
Tucker Jones, William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg. 
Harry Baldwin, Schools, 
News. 


City Newport 
Reviewing Committee: 
Harris Hart, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Richmond. 
W. R. Smithey, Professor Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Virginia. 


IX. J. Hoke, Professor Secondary Education, 
William ard Mary College, Williams 
burg. 

\V. T. Sanger, Secretary State Board of 


Education, Richmond. 
M. L. 


Secondary Education, Richmond. 


Combs, Assistant State Supervisor 


Henry G. Ellis, State Supervisor Secondary 
Education, Richmond. 
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The work of revision has already commenced, 
and will be completed in time for the new courses 
to be available for use in the high schools at the 
beginning of the session of 1923-24. Persons in- 
terested in changes in particular courses will 
materially contribute to the success of the work 
by writing to the Chairmen of appropriate sub- 
committees and expressing their views. 


ERRATA 

Under Examinations for Certificates in the 
January issue of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, no mention was made of English History. 
Applicants for a First-Grade Certificate must 
stand an examination on Cheney’s Short History 
of England, published by Ginn & Co., New 
York. 


A Moral Code for Girls and Boys 


By MRS. HAZEL B. DOUGLASS. Primary Teacher, Alexandria Schools 


1. LAW OF HEALTH.—tThe welfare of our 
country depends upon those who try to be 
physically fit for life’s duties. 

(a) I will try to keep my mind, body and 
clothes clean. 

(b) I will try to avoid those habits which 
would harm me, will make and try never 
to break habits helpful to me. 

2. LAW OF SELF-CONTROL.—Those who 
can best control themselves can best serve 
their country. 

(a) I will control my tongue and will not 
allow it to speak mean, vulgar or profane 
words. 

(b) I will try to control my temper—not to 
become angry when people or things dis- 
please me. 

(c) I will try to control my thoughts and not 
allow a foolish wish to spoil a wise purpose. 

3. LAW OF SELF-RELIANCE.—Self-con- 
ceit is silly but self-reliance is necessary to 
those who would be useful citizens. 

(a) I will listen to the advice of older people 
but I will learn to think, choose and act for 
myself. 

(b) I will not be afraid of being laughed at. 

(c) I will not be afraid to do right when the 

‘ crowd does wrong. 

4. LAW OF RELIABILITY.—Our country 
becomes great and good as our citizens be- 
come more able to trust each other. 

(a) I will try to be honest in word and act— 
neither lie, sneak, pretend nor keep the truth 
from those who should know it. 

(b) I will not do wrong in the hope of not 
being found out. I cannot hide truth from 
myself nor often from others. 





(c) I will not take without permission what 
does not belong to me. 

(d) I will do promptly what I have promised 
to do and if I have made a foolish promise, 
confess my mistake. 

(e) I will so speak and act that people will 
find it easy to trust me. 


5. LAW OF CLEAN PLAY .—It increases and 
trains one’s strength. 

(a) I will not cheat nor play for keeps or 
money. 

(b) Should I not play fairly, the loser would 
lose the fun of the game, the winner would 
lose his self-respect. 

(c) I will treat my opponent politely. 

(d) If I play in a group game, I will not play 
for my own glory but for the success of my 
team and the fun of the game. 

(e) I will be a good loser or a generous 
winner. 


6. LAW OF DUTY.—The shirker or the idler 
lives on the labor of others—a_ useless 
citizen. 

I will try to find what my duty is and do it— 
easy or hard. 


7. LAW OF GOOD WORKMANSHIP.— 
The welfare of our country depends upon 
those who have learned to do in the right 
way the things to be done. 

(a) I will get the best education I can and 
learn all I can from those who have learned 
to do things in the right way. 

(b) I will take interest in my work and be 
satisfied only with my best effort. (A wheel 
or rail carelessly made may cause the <eath 
of hundreds.) 
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(c) I will do the right thing in the right way 
though I know no one is to see or praise me. 

(d) Having done my best, I’ll not envy those 
who have done better or received larger 
rewards—envy spoils work and worker. 


8. LAW OF TEAM WORK.—That I may 
have bread, men have sowed and reaped, 
men have made plows and threshers, men 
have built mills, men have made stoves, 
men have kept stores. As we learn how to 
work together better, the welfare of our 
country is advanced. 

(a) Whatever I do with others, I will do my 
part and help others to:do theirs. 

(b) I will keep in order the things I use in 
my work. 

(c) In working with others, I will be cheerful. 

(d) When I receive money for my work, I 
will be neither a miser nor a spendthrift. 


9. LAW OF KINDNESS.—AIl races and 
conditions must live together, hence every 
unkindness hurts the common life. 

(a) I will be kind in all thoughts—bear no 
spites or grudges. 

(b) I will not think myself beyond others 
because of a different position or condition. 

(c) I will never despise anyone—I will not 
gossip or speak unkindly of anyone. 
Words may wound or heal. 

(d) I will be kind in my acts, always polite 
and try to be unselfish and considerate for 
those doing work for me. 

(e) I will do my best to prevent cruelty to 
human beings and animals and give aid to 
those who need it. 


10. LAW OF LOYALTY.—To sustain the 
greatness of our country and to grow better, 
her citizens must be loyal and faithful in 
every relation in life. 


(a) In being loyal to my family, I will obey 
my parents or those trying to fill their 
place. 

(b) I will be loyal to my school by obeying 
its rules and trying to help others to do so 
to further the good of all. 

(c) I will be loyal to my town and country— 
respecting their laws and courts of justice. 


(d) I will be loyal to humanity that every- 
one may have the best possible chance. If 
I try simply to be loyal to my family, I 
may be disloyal to my school; if I try sim- 
ply to be loyal to my school, I may be dis- 
loyal to my town or country ; if I try simply 
to be loyal to my town or country, I may 
be disloyal to humanity. I will try above 
all things to be loyal to humanity, then I 
shall be loyal to my country, town, school 
and family. 

He who obeys the LAW OF LOYALTY, 
obeys all the nine LAWS OF THE MORAL 
CODE FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 





OFFICERS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The following reports were received too late 
to be included in Officers of Local Associations 
published in the January issue of the JOURNAL. 
This makes a complete report of the officers of 
all the local associations in the State: 

District A 

RicHMonp County: President, P. B. Smith, Jr., 

Warsaw; Vice-President, Mr. Hudson, Newland; 


Secretary, Mrs. A. V. Payne, Farnham; Treasurer, 
Miss Nora L. Sydnor, Warsaw. 


District F 
BUCKINGHAM: President, R. L. Burruss, Arvonia; 
Vice-President, J. C. White, Dillwyn; Secretary, 
Miss Mabel Groseclose, Buckingham; Treasurer, Carey 
Henderson, Arvonia. 
District G 
BatH: President, Mrs. M. I. Dunn, Milboro; Vice- 


President, Miss Ethel Cleek, Warm Springs; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Ruth M. Hoover, Carloover. 





DATES OF DISTRICT MEETINGS 


The vice-presidents of the following districts 
have set dates for their meetings and are making 
up strong programs: 

District K, at Tazewell, February 9-10. 

District C, at John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, March 3. 

District H, at Warrenton, March 15-16. 

District D, at Crewe, March 29-30. 

It is very important that the officers of each 
of the local county associations be present at 
these district meetings, for matters of impor- 
tance to all the teachers will come up for con- 
sideration. 
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How the Bedford School Pupils Secured Playground Apparatus 


By J. L. BORDEN, Principal Bedford High School 


During the session of 1920-2T the School and 
Citizens’ League purchased some lumber for the 
boys of the vocational department to make play- 
ground apparatus. Two swings and two see- 
saws were made. Some of the larger boys in 
the school became so interested that they went 
out into the woods and cut timbers out of which 


they made another two-swing apparatus. 








The swings and see-saws were so popular and 


were enjoyed so much that the need for more 
apparatus was greatly felt. Realizing that the 
pupils had become sufficiently interested in the 
project that they were willing to work and make 
sacrifices for the improvement of their play- 
ground, the principal proposed to them a series 
of sales to be held during the recesses. The 
proposition was as follows, that each room of 
pupils have a sale of sandwiches, candy, cake, 
etc., and give the proceeds to a playground fund 
with which permanent playground apparatus 
could be bought. The pupils of the different 
rooms were to donate the articles to be sold, 
advertise the date of sale a day in advance so 
that other pupils would come prepared to make 
purchases. The pupils adopted the program 
with enthusiasm. 

The first sale, held by pupils of the fourth 
grade, netted $4.30. The impetus that was given 
by each successive sale is shown by the fact that 
the proceeds of each sale after the first exceeded 
the proceeds of the preceding sale. The last sale 
brought $23.62, making a total of $152.49 for 
the eleven sales. The pupils of the first and 
second grades were not asked to have sales. 


After investigating the cost of playground 


apparatus, it was found that much more mone) 
would be required to secure even two pieces of 
apparatus. A substantial friend of the schoo! 
was solicited for a contribution. The fund was 
increased $100 by the generosity of this friend. 
The money was put on interest for almost a yeal 
addi 


During the spring of 1922 the price of play 


1g $9.57, 

ground apparatus had declined and it was de 
cided to purchase two pieces of apparatus, a six 
swing outfit for the girls and combination out 
fit for the boys, including a slide, see-saw, 
horizontal bar, swing, ladder, and trapeze. The 
apparatus and fittings were purchased from the 
Hill-Standard Company, of Anderson, Indiana, 
for $182. The pipe was purchased from a local 
hardware dealer who sold it to us about $153 
cheaper than the Hill-Standard Company wanted 
for it. As the money already on hand would 
not quite cover the cost and installation, several! 
more contributions were solicited. Four citi 


zens were approached and made_ contributions 


averaging more than ten dollars each. 














The apparatus has been installed and ever 
thing paid for with a balance of about twel 
dollars to make repairs if any are needed. 
has been a great joy and delight to the childre 
of the town and has been tried sufficiently 
its lasting qualities. I can recommend i 
being very substantial apparatus. School pr 
cipals will find the pupils ready to help in 
way they can to secure playground appat 
All they need is a suggestion as to what to 
[ believe it worth the time and efforts of sc! 
officials to secure playground equipment for the 
children. I also believe it a splendid opportun! 
to give the school children a chance to he! 
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raising funds for the purchase of such equip- 


They will appreciate it more and will 
ike better care of it and they will look upon 
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it with a certain pride, which would probably 
be lacking if the apparatus were put on the 
playground without any effort on their part. 


A Washington Program 


MARGARET M. WITHROW, Lexington, Va. 


\lthough Virginia’s son, she cannot claim 

-xclusive title to his wondrous name; 

or ‘tis our country’s richest legacy, 

\Vhich by her Father’s will she holds in fee. 

lis fame is not confined to time or place 

But is as wide as all the human race; 

lor every tribe and nation ‘neath the sun 

tevere the deathless name of Washington.” 
—N. C. Midkiff. 


Program 
Prayer. 
'lvymn—All Hail Thou Glorious Morn. 
Oration—The Birthday of Washington. 
ecitation—Washington. 
Composition—Betsy Ross and the Flag. 
Recitation—Drake’s American Flag. 
lableau or Flag Drill. 
Song—The Star-Spangled Banner. 
Composition—Our First President. 
Reading—Lee’s Eulogy on Washington. 
ecitation—Butterworth’s In Memoriam. 


The Birthday of Washington 


“The birthday of the ‘Father of his Country !’ 
\lay it ever be freshly remembered by Ameri- 
can hearts! 

[lis memory is first and most sacred in our 
love; and ever hereafter till the last drop of 
blood shall freeze in the last American heart, 
his name shall be a spell of power and of might. 

It was the daily beauty and towering and 
matchless glory of his life which enabled him 
to create his country, and at the same time secure 
an undying love and regard from the whole 
\merican people. ‘The first in the hearts of his 
countrymen!’ Undoubtedly there were brave 
and wise and good men, before his day, in every 
‘olony, but the American nation, as a nation, 
[do not reckon to have begun before 1774, and 
the first love of that young America was 


Washington.” 


—Rufus Choate. 


Washington 
Great were the hearts and strong the minds 
Of those who framed, in high debate, 
The immortal league of love that binds 


Our fair, broad empire, State with State. 


And deep the gladness of the hour 
When, as the auspicious task was done, 

In solemn trust, the sword of power 
Was given to Glory’s Unspoiled Son. 


That noble race is gone—the suns 
Of seven score years have risen and set; 
3ut the bright links, those chosen ones 
So strongly forged, are brighter yet. 


\Vide—as our own free race increase— 
Wide shall extend the elastic chain, 
And bind in everlasting peace 
State after State, a mighty train. 
—W. C. Bryant. 


The schoolroom should be appropriately 
decorated in the national colors. A large por- 
trait of Washington, draped in the flag, should 
be hung at a prominent point. of his 
great sayings should be culled from his writings 
and a few of the best lettered by some of the 
school artists on the blackboards or on cards 
and hung on the walls. 

There are any number of patriotic songs, 
pretty flag tableaux and drills that can be used, 
or the Flag Salute is especially appropriate. 
A “Roll Call” of patriotic memory gems or “an 
acrostic” with Washington memory gems is 
always enjoyed. Extracts from Washington’s 
“Farewell Address” 


Some 


make excellent readings. 


Favorite recitations are Hezekiah Butterworth’s 
“Crown Our Washington,” and Mrs. Sangster’s 
“Tis Splendid to Live so Grandly.” 

I hope many of our schools will be able to 
unveil a portrait of Washington, a picture of 
Washington at prayer at Valley Forge or Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware. 
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Teaching Music Without Special Training 


By CHRISTINE E. MUNOZ, Head of the Department of Music, State Normal School, Farmville 


To me one of the most wonderful women in 
the world is the Grade Teacher. It has been my 
great privilege to meet and work in close com- 
panionship with very many. There is no woman 
who is asked to do so many different things. 
Not only must she be well versed in the funda- 
mentals of education, but she must be ready 
when called upon to teach drawing, music, agri- 
culture, cooking, etc. She must be a good dis- 
ciplinarian, and, with her strong and pleasant 
personality, control and inspire children of all 
classes and from all kinds of homes. It requires 
much capability and forethought to teach music 
when one has been especially trained or under 
the direction of a supervisor, and yet a school 
principal never hesitates to ask any of his teach- 
ers to teach music in their grade or to prepare 
songs for special occasions. The school may be 
in a rural district or in a larger town; some- 
times the expenses are heavy and there is no 
money for a trained music teacher. The prin- 
cipal wants music; therefore, he calls upon his 
teachers and these ever-ready women accede 
willingly for the good of the girls and boys 
and the enjoyment of the community at large. 
It gives me much pleasure to give them any aid 
or advice that they might find valuable in this 
new phase of work to them. 

Experience is a great educator, and having 
had this, the teacher thoroughly understands the 
methods and management of a classroom. The 
students have complete faith in her ability and 
are ever ready to act upon her advice. So when 
she begins the teaching of music or if she has 
already begun, let her carry on her work with 
confidence in her own energy and faithfulness. 
Let her arm herself well with many songs, a 
Congdon Pitch Pipe and some books which | 
am going to recommend. 

[ find the first stumbling block in her path to 
be a consciousness that she herself cannot sing, 
that she fears she doesn’t understand music. 
The sound of her own voice before others un- 
nerves her. Perhaps her home people have joked 
with her over the possibility of her even carry- 


ing a tune. This is an easy difficulty to over- 


come. Let this teacher remember that the music 


is to come from her class and not from herself ; 
that she is only a medium through which her 
girls and boys are going to learn to sing in 
unison. All she needs to do is to give them the 
melody with her own small voice and then learn 
to listen to criticise; read books to gain what- 
ever knowledge she can of the boy and girl voice 
Should she be unable to carry a tune herself, 
maybe one of her fellow-teachers would help her 
out, or often the larger girls in the class would 
be glad to do this. After the song has been 
taught, this teacher who cannot sing can give 
the pitch from her pitch pipe and the swing of 
the rhythm. The class will do the rest while she 
listens for pitch and quality and makes many 
improvements. The teacher who sings is the one 
most to be feared. She usually likes the sound 
of her own voice and so sings in a loud, un- 
pleasant tone, allowing the class to drag after 
her in any way they like, regardless of pitch or 
quality. This teacher is singing with so much 
spirit herself that she fails to hear bad tone and 
diction. She is satisfied with noise and rhythm, 
while both she and her class become accustomed 
to harsh, flat singing. The teacher who learns 
to listen rather than sing herself produces the 
finest work in music. 

If the teacher has no knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of music, I think she had better use song 
work only, giving her class an education in folk. 
patriotic and familiar songs. For the inter- 
mediate grades, the life of Mozart, Haydn or 
Beethoven could be studied and_ reproduced 
through the lessons on composition. There are 
many songs suitable for growing girls and boys 
written by these composers. They are found in 
almost any song book and always in the hymn 
books. There is a splendid book which all 
teachers of music ought to own. By looking 
through it she might find something to correlate 
with any of her history or geography lessons 
It is interesting, concise and beautifully illus- 
trated. It is called “Standard History of Music.” 
by Cooke, published by Presser & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., price $1.25. 


The teacher who has studied music even a little _ 


will find that her class will enjoy the first steps 
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1 sight reading—the rudiments in music and the 
analysis of a song. Large boys who refuse to 
sing enjoy going to the board to write and show 
the accent of all the different measures they can 
think of from a certain time signature. It is 
strange, too, how they like to learn about and 
write the different scales. This leads into the 
teaching of the syllables and the singing of the 
scales, which brings us to the most enjoyable 
part of our music and that is the quality of the 
tone to which we have to listen. 

fone quality can be improved very much by 
the singing of scales each day, both with the 
syllables and with a neutral syllable. Always 
have the windows open and the class standing 
for this work. Never begin by singing UP the 
scale. Give the pitch of high E Flat from the 
pitch pipe and sing down the scale, being care- 
ful to have plenty of breath and a light head 
tone. Let the class breathe deeply before trying 
to ascend the scale. Sing the scale up with 
Sing it again both down and up 
with the syllables loo—oo—oo and no—o—o. 
\ll songs should be sung with the light, lifted 
tone. Let the tone balance be such that no child 
will be heard above another. The teacher must 
never sing with the class. All students who can- 
not carry a tune should not be allowed to sing, 
but should be taught to listen. If eventually 
they should improve even a little, great praise 
should crown their efforts. 

Flat singing can be avoided by having plenty 
of fresh air in the room; pitch the songs high 
and ask the class to breathe deeply. 

For the first steps in sight reading I do not 
know a book more interesting and simple for 
both teacher and student than the Harmonic 
Primer by Ripley and Taper, published by the 
\merican Book Company, New York City, price 
0 cents. It is enjoyed by children of all ages. 
there are full explanations and directions for 
the teacher. The two-part exercises and songs 
are melodious and simple. My girls and boys 
jave always loved to sing them. Another good 
ourse for sight reading is the Hollis Dann 
Music Course, published by the American Book 

ompany. This also has full directions for the 
teacher. 

Voice Culture for Children, Book I, is a book 
with specific directions on the development of 
the child voice. It is by James Bates who is a 


syllables. 
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great director of boy choirs in London, England. 
This book is published by Novello Co., New 
York City. Paper cover, price 75 cents. 


Manual of Music, by Frank R. Rix, published 
by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York City, is a 
book explaining all steps for all grades in public 
school music, price $1.00. A book with many 
simple and melodious songs for one, two and 
three-part singing is Siefert’s Choice Songs, 
Book II. 

Ginn & Co., New York City, publish many 
songs for all occasions in small sheet music 
form. These cost only a few cents a copy and 
are called The Coda. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York City, publish the same small music 
called The Beacon Series. Either of these houses 
will be glad to send a catalogue and price list 
of these songs upen request. 


Songs for Two Part Singing 

The H. W. Gray Music Publishing Company 
of New York City published two especially at- 
tractive songs for two-part singing. I have al- 
ways used them as one number on a program. 
They are small sheet music and about five cents 
each. The first is called The Rain and the sec- 
ond After the Rain. The second has a solo 
part for both first and second sopranos. The 
two-part work is simple and most beautiful. 

Merry June, Beacon Series No. 144, published 
by Silver, Burdett and Company, New York, 
price about five cents, is very attractive for 
spring singing. 

The Lord is My Shepherd, Henry Smart, pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer, No. 3 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Octavo 4417, price fifteen cents. This is most 
beautiful but may be a little difficult. 

The following songs I have used a great 
deal; they are from The Coda: The Lone Rock 
by the Sea and Summer Sweet Good-bye, two 
cents for both. Now Good Evening, Good 
Night, by Brahms, and Hail Thou Lovely 
Month, price two cents. Sweet the Angelus is 
Ringing, Henry Smart, two cents. Serenade 


arranged from Schultz and The Lark, price 
two cents. See How Lightly on the Blue Sea 
from Lucrezia Borgia and Love of Country 
from Il Puritani, price one cent. Over the Sea 
and two other songs, price two cents. The 
Happy Miller, price two cents. 
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SPRING DISTRICT MEETINGS 


The dates for the district meetings are now 
being set by the vice-presidents. These meetings 
of the teachers are in some ways more im- 
portant than the meeting of the State Associa- 
tion. They ought to be the means of reaching 
the great mass of classroom teachers who, after 
all, are the ones to whom we look for the prac- 
tical needs of the schools. They are the ones 


who have the daily human contact with the 


children for whom the schools exist; they are 
the ones who are using the tools of administra- 
tion, of subject matter, of textbooks, of method 
and all the provision for the physical and mental 
growth of the child. They know perhaps better 
than any one else what Virginia needs for its 
further progress in education. 

Every county in each district should provide 
some definite plan by which as many as possible 
of the teachers, principals and trustees will be 
able to attend the district meetings. Those teach- 
ers and principals doing unusual lines of work 
this year should be placed on the programs of 
the meetings so that reports of the best types 
of school work can be presented and thereby 
disseminated. 

Important items of business and educational 
policy should be taken up and discussed, prefer- 
ably at one of the earlier sessions when there is 
the fullest attendance. A committee might be 
selected to submit resolutions on any definite 
policies on which the teachers desire to express 
themselves. A secretary should be appointed 
and should report the proceedings to the office 
of the executive secretary and editor in Rich- 
mond for file and publication in the JOURNAL 

These district meetings ought to provide some 
ways and means by which the local county as- 
sociations would be stimulated to a more vital 
functioning. It might be well for the district 
to send a representative to the various count) 
meetings within the district with a distinct mes- 
sage and a plan for a line of work for the local 
associations to carry out. In this way we would 
get the full force of the organization to which 
we belong and in turn each individual teacher 
in the State would feel that he or she had some- 
thing to do with bringing about the educational 
achievement we so much desire and in promoting 
the welfare of the craft to which we belong. 

The year 1923 should be one in which the 
Virginia State Teachers Association takes a long 
step forward toward the accomplishment of 
progressive things for our State in education. 





THE TREASURER’S REPORT 


As has been the custom, we are publishing the 
report of the treasurer of the State Teachers 
Association in this the February issue of the 
JOURNAL. This is done so that the members 
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the Association can see the financial condi- 
of the organization. It will be observed 
that the funds in the treasury this year are 
eatly in excess of last year or of any previous 
That increased 
membership which is a source of considerable 


means, of 


ears. course, an 
tification to those who have had to do with 
iffairs of the Association. However, we 
uld not be satisfied until we have enrolled the 

re teaching force and school officials of the 
State. This should be our goal for the com- 


year. 





S “OUR JOURNAL” 
have recently received letters from teach- 
which they have referred to the Virginia 
’ irnal of Education as “our journal.” Noth- 
in his experience has so heartened the editor 
“ nce his connection with the JOURNAL as this. 
is means anything at all, it must mean that 
of the teachers in the State are catching 
spirit noblesse oblige. More and more this 
rit must permeate the membership of our 
\ssociation till it covers the entire State; then 
h- ve shall all feel the power and pull of a common 
ise, and we—all of us—shall have a share in 
co-operative effort in the accomplishment of 
further educational advance in our State. 
hing so stimulates human effort as a feel- 
ng that one has contributed out of his own life 
noble far- 
hing in influence as the education of all the 
lren. More of us must catch this spirit if 


energy to a cause as and as 


\ssociation is to continue its accumulative 
nee in the educational affairs of our State. 





nal CHANGE OF ADDRESS AND 
ing MISSING NUMBERS 
' like to 
ibers regarding 
OURNAL, 
| a report that a number of the teachers 
ere not receiving their Journals. Upon in- 
ition, found that the addresses of 
subscribers had 


word to our sub- 
the 
Recently in one division we re- 


would say a 


missing numbers of 


we 


or more been incor- 
sila rectly given, 

notice is published monthly on the first 
ai “litorial page regarding missing numbers and 


na iange of address. We are afraid this notice is 
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overlooked as many teachers change their ad 
dresses and do not notify this office. After two 
or three months, they report that they have not 
received their Journals for “several months,” 
writing from the new address which is the first 
intimation we have that the address has been 
changed. We urge teachers to advise us prompt- 
ly of any change in address or of failure to re 
ceive any number of the JOURNAL, giving 
specific instances as a general statement can- 
investigated. This will insure to the 
teacher a complete file for the session. If this 
matter 1s delayed, it is barely possible that our 


not be 


supply of that particular issue may be ex 
hausted. 

In addressing the wrappers for mailing the 
JOURNAL, a method is followed whereby a 
wrapper is addressed for each subscriber and 
the wrappers are separated and sacked by train 
numbers. Ifa subscriber fails to get any number 
of the JOURNAL, it must be due to causes in 
transit. We want each subscriber to get every 
number of the Journal. 





IN THE AIR FOR SCHOOL BOOK 
ADOPTION 

A few days ago Mr. Noble, of Noble 

Noble, Publishers, New York, jumped into his 

airplane in Gotham in the morning and landed 


and 


at the Fair Grounds in Richmond in the after 
noon and met his engagement with the mem 
bers of the State Board of Education. It is said 
that this is the first time a business man took 
advantage of air transportation to reach Rich 
Mr. Noble dis 
cussed with Hon. Harris Hart, Governor Trinkle 


mond for business purposes. 


and Col. Saunders matters connected with the 
new textbook adoption. 





ON TO CLEVELAND 
From present indications, Virginia will be well 
represented at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at Cleveland 26- 
March 2. Secretary Crabtree has sent to this 


February 


office some identification certificates for secur 
ing reduced railroad rates to this meeting. Those 
desiring certificates may apply to this office, to 
Miss Nannie W. Thompson, Springfield School, 
Richmond, or to the main office of the N. E. A. 
at Washington. 
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The Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


MRS. B. B. MUNFORD, President 


GEORGE W. GUY, Executive Secretary 


MISS M. FRIEDA KOONTZ, Junior League Secretary 


Junior Community League Bulletin Now Ready 


A new bulletin on the work of the Junior Community 
Leagues has just been issued by the Co-Operative 
Education Association and copy may be procured by 
writing the Association. 

This bulletin contains foreword from Honorable E. 
Lee Trinkle, Governor of Virginia, and Honorable 
Harris Hart, Superintendent of Public Instruction, full 
instructions as to organization of leagues, together with 
constitution and by-laws. 

The Obligation which was written by Dr. Douglas S. 
Freeman, editor of the Richmond News Leader, is as 
follows: 

On my honor I will seek: 

To serve this League, this school and this community ; 

To prepare myself in body, mind and spirit for 
my duty; 

To live the truth and to keep faith with knowledge; 

To promote education as the right of every child; 

To labor for the advancement of Virginia, to bring 
no reproach upon her and to emulate those who 
made her great among the nations by their loyalty 
to honor and to her; 

And finally, to remember that as a citizen of the 
United States, I owe allegiance to the nation, and 
to freedom, democracy and progress among men. 

The principles of the Junior Community League as 
outlined in the bulletin are: Citizenship; School Spirit; 
Health; Athletics and Recreation; Self-Improvement. 

Dr. Ennion G. Williams, State Health Commissioner, 
has a special message for the boys and girls on the 
health phase of the work and Mr. George W. Koiner, 
State Commissioner of Agriculture, has an article on 
Our Birds. Suggestions for work under each head are 
enumerated. Mr. Guy C. Throner, Supervisor of 
Physical Education for Virginia, has outlined the work 
along the line of athletics. 

Special emphasis is placed on the Reading Course 
for which a certificate is awarded the members com- 
plying with the requirements. The list of twenty-five 
books for children as balloted by the American Library 
Association and the National Education Association 
also appears. 

Details for awarding of prizes and pennants are out- 
lined as well as the following information: Topics for 
final essays, orations and compositions; suggested ways 
of raising money for league work; special days to cele- 
brate; where to write for valuable literature. 

It is the purpose and aim of the Junior Community 
League to train the boys and girls, through service to 
their school and neighborhood during school days, to 
meet the opportunities and responsibilities of full citi- 
zenship that will be theirs later as men and women. 
The Junior Community League should be the relay for 
the Community League. The future citizens of Vir- 


ginia should be preparing now that they may be ready 
and eager to take up and develop the wise plans and 
work mapped out by the good citizens of today. 
There are now two hundred and sixty Junior Com- 
munity Leagues in Virginia with a membership of ap- 
proximately fifteen thousand boys and girls. The As- 
sociation is anxious to organize these Leagues in all 
the schools of the State. Miss M. Frieda Koontz, the 
Junior League Secretary, will be glad to render any 
service in the furtherance of this work. “As the 
seafaring man needs the stars to guide him on his 
voyage, boys and girls need ideals to guide them on 
the voyage of life. Take as your ideal the Divine 
Teacher between whose knowledge and conduct there 
was no contradiction, between whose words and life 
there was no break. Service was the way of the Mas- 
ter—‘I am among you as he that serveth.’” 
“Some vast unshaken spirit seems to brood 
Among the hills, beside thy silver stream 
Old as old time, and young as yesterday 
Which to thy teeming sons doth hourly say 
High be thy hope, my child, and full thy dream 
Laugh and be glad—have leisure to be good.” 
—Lines to Eton. 





LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


A group conference of the Virginia Library As- 
sociation will be held on Saturday, March 3, 
in the Norfolk Public Library. This will be a Tide- 
water meeting and will be of particular interest to 
school officials and community league members who 
have questions they would like to ask about library 
problems. There will be a number of experienced 
librarians present to answer these questions. The 
conference will be held from 10:30 to 1 o'clock, with 
the afternoon given over to informal discussions and 
an inspection of the Norfolk Public Library. This 
meeting has been called for Saturday in order that 
the school people may attend, and it is hoped that a 
large number will take advantage of this opportunity. 





TELL THE HOME FOLKS 

There's common sense in the plan proposed at 4 
recent meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club of Cin- 
cinnati for giving continual publicity to school activ- 
ities. The folks at home don’t know enough about 
what young Bill and Jane are doing at school; what 
they are studying and why. A little chap told his dad 
that he had had music, social service, and gymnasium 
at school. “Nonsense!” roared the parent. He 
marched right over to the school, spent half an hour 
with the boy’s teacher—and came away a booster. Tel! 
the home folks what is going on at the schools—then 
there won’t be so much worry about school levies and 
teachers’ salaries.—Collier’s Weekly. 
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Scraps From a Superintendent’s Notebook 
Forty-nine Years Ago 


HENRICO COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


1874. 


‘We are indebted to A. C. Cooper, division superintendent of Henrico county, for these interesting excerpts from 
County Superintendent Daniel E, Gardiner’s notebook.—Ep1ror.) 


January On the first day of January 1874 I entered 


Ist 


llth 


February 


28th 


March 
15th 


20th 


24th 


upon the duties of Superintendent of Public 
Free Schools of Henrico County, Virginia, 
having been appointed during the month of 
December, 1873. 


Called County meeting for the 11th inst. at 
the County Court House. Wrote thirteen 
letters to trustees and clerks. 


During this month attended two County 
Board meetings and two District Board meet- 
ings. Decided one appeal case, B—vs. the 
trustees of Tuckahoe. Sustained the trustees, 
B yielded, but not graciously. 


Up to this date examined the following per- 
sons for teachers’ places: (here follow the 
names of thirteen people) All passed and 
certified. 

C. H., J. B., and H. B., were examined and 
rejected. Up to this date attended four 
meetings of the Board of Supervisors and 
finally obtained the levy for fifteen cents— 
seven and one half cents for teachers’ fund 
and seven and one-half cents for district 
purposes. 

To this date made twelve visits to schools 
to accomplish which I walked twenty miles 
not having a horse to ride. 


Hired a horse at $2.00 a day and started out 
on a tour of inspection. Passed through 
Rackett’s old field—found Mrs. G. E. C. 
teaching a colored school of twenty-eight 
pupils tidy and happy looking. Bad house 
well supplied with seats and blackboards— 
wanting bucket, dipper and broom. Two 
squares off I found Mrs. L. L. R. teaching a 
white school of twenty-six scholars—misera- 
ble apology for a house wanting dipper, 
bucket and broom. 


Miss M. L. F. three miles in the County 
teaches a white school of twenty-odd in an 
old negro cabin—totally unfit for a school 
room and near this school Mr. R. R. P.— 
appointed by Mr. C. E. R. teaches a colored 
school of seventy-five children—good house 
and furniture and most excellent order pre- 
served—children attentive and learning well, 
this school is located on “Chatsworth Estate” 
and is chiefly patronized by the former slaves 
of Wm. B. R. Esq.—Pleasants is a fine dis- 
ciplinarian. Traveled on down the County 


25th 


26th 


to Capt. Childrey’s who is Clerk of the Board 
of Trustees for Varina District—here I 
passed the night. 


Morning bright—clear and cold. Started out 
with Capt. Childrey and visited W. F. B. 
Thompson a colored man teaching a colored 
school. Children neat and tidy and studying 
well. Capt. C. informed me that the trustees 
proposed erecting a new house for this school 
—R. B. giving two acres of ground for that 
purpose. 


Two miles farther on at the Township Hall 
found Miss Betty P. teaching a white school 
of nineteen or twenty scholars. House very 
uncomfortable for cold weather and furniture 
of every kind scanty. 


Four miles deeper into the County on the 
Curls Neck property Mr. W. M. W. has a 
fine school and seems to be flourishing—poor 
furniture. 


From here I passed to Mrs. Cox’s school 
near Mr. R. H. N’s residence who is an 
efficient trustee. This is a new house owned 
by the District with four acres of ground. 
Mrs. C. is an industrious and conscientious 
teacher her pupils love her and making good 
progress. Returned to Capt. Childrey’s for 
the night. 


Find it raining this morning—nevertheless 
I pushed on for Darby Town and after two 
hours’ ride found old Tom C. with eleven 
children hammering away in his usual 
brusque manner. He informed me that his 
boys were progressing in a wonderful way 
Perhaps so—his patrons, however, endorse 
him. The trustees own this property also. 
Tom wants a blackboard and an axe. From 
Pioneer School through the rain I rode down 
to Miss G’s school—here the children were 
enjoying playtime. This property also be- 
longs to the District—a new house—abomina- 
ble seats and writing desks worse—no broom 
or bucket. 


Now then for White Oak Swamp School 
four miles away across sterile fields and a 
waste of water I found Mrs. G. at home 
sick—I however got directions and visited 
her school house—if indeed such a thing 
could be called a house—a miserable old 
rickety negro cabin built forty years ago. 
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Gourdin a colored gentleman of great suavit 


manner and a grand eloquent talker 


six scholars. He longs for wall maps 


shall endeavor to supply his desire. What sa 
Messrs. Trustees—Watt, Cosby and Courtney 
for another Gourdin for the Darkies 


now for my graded school and 


in Fairfield—taught by Mr. T. and Miss L 
arrived here at half past two o'clock 
* * | returned to town upon the who 
well pleased with the general conditions of 
schools in the lower end of the County 


So during the past four days | have ridder 


hundred miles and_ visited  sixte 


‘hools—made six lectures—eleven examina 
ms of the scholars and inspected cighteet 
registers and one Clerk’s books. 


ad 


With a litthe more means and a great 


effort on the part of the people we « 


1 up the cause of education wonderfu 


in this benighted County. 


Board of Trade Committee Visits Luray Schools 
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consent for a school to be opened 

ther session l'rom here | had a 

ry and tircsome ride to Miss A’s 

hool but too late to see the school in ses 

S101 “ cad ll] night with Major Anabk 

tuated on the Nine Mile 

XC t the hous Mr. George M. Fleck 

2711 Bright at itiful morning, Eight o clock 
Starte: k to visit Mr. W’s school, ovet 

k n yesterday--tound the place 

cleven oclock dull teacher—sprightly chil 

lret xt books of every shade and kind 
Ketraced my steps and came up to make Miss 

\’s school—found everything in good orde1 

nd comfortable—teacher and children smil 

ing and happy rom here across to M« 
hanicsville I visited Mrs. S—she very pe 

ly ¢ 1 l and satisfactory account 

, | f 4 i 

Now for W dvill School taught by Mi 
\ committee consisting of Messrs. D. L. Kauffman, 


W. C. Lauck; J. W. Burgess, R. H. Pittman, C. G 
Mason. M. J. Menefee, R. T. Morrison and L. Ferdinand 
Zerkel, representing directly the Luray Board of Trade 
and indirectly the patrons of the high school and _ the 
citizens of the town, visited the Luray High School 


January 5, 1923 


Crowded Conditions Relieved 

There are on roll about 650 pupils and 21 active 
teachers, 2 associate teachers, and the supervising prin 
cipal. Due to additions and improvements to the prop 
erty since last session, there is not the crowding of 
more pupils in a room than could comfortably be seated 
or than could efficiently be taught by one instructor 
Rather, all classes are of proper size to permit pupils to 
have desk room and to provide for good discipline and 
the most efficient teaching. Again, the half-day schedule 
for primary grades is not now necessary. Adequate 
continuous-flow drinking fountains and goed sanitary 
toilets are now located throughout the buildings and the 
heating system is proving satisfactory and health con 
serving. A need is seen for improved playground and 


recreational equipment. This committee would urge 
patrons and school authorities to co-operate in early 
efforts to secure further betterment in this line 


Improved Grading 
The present system of classes and grades is a very 
real advance in efficiency. Under the present system, 
the naturally bright pupil is not held back with his more 
plodding fellow-student, nor is the “slow but sure” one 
pushed through studies not mastered. A selective action 
starts with the tinty tot and is followed throughout the 


various grades. Under this plan, for one instance, it is 


possible for a certain child to finish the work in the 





in use, there need be 
and often profitless retracing of the sam 


mittee was making an inspection to learn the 1 
directly attributed to improvements frot 


primary division within two years and for another 
‘ars within which to complete the san 


and for the latter, under the selective stud 


The hoped-for response to our recommendatiot 
for an early and thereafter frequent “Patrons’ Day 
for the school will clearly show to parents the merits 
of this optional-subject plan from kindergarten to senior 


Relaxation Period 


\nother of the new features in the school work is 
“Relaxation Period.” This consists of 

free interval between all classes. It is 
quired that everyone, at the expiration of the five min 
within the room in which the succeeding wor! 


1 
} 


in the meantime, the room and the 
playground and the period a wel 


“break” in routine, solving the problems of restless! 
and interruptions in the forty-minute recitation pet 
evidences of the value of the five-mi 
recess was noted by the committee when passing in 
out of the rooms and halls without any apparent 

turbing of classroom work as might have been ex] 

had the pupils been at nervous tension 


Manual Training and Domestic Science 


The committee was interested in making an ins} 


of the Manual Training and D 


Science Departments, and a dinner, perfectly pr 
and served, was enjoyed by the committee. Thi 


T 


Law and from having the ex 


new buildings and from similar changes in whi 





none of the tiresome 
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ol authorities have given credit for large assistance 
e Luray Board of Trade and Citizens’ Committee. 


Separation of the Schools 


lowever, one noteworthy change in the operation of 
school that could not have come with the former 
lequate quarters is that whereby the Luray School is, 
effect, three separate schools at one location. The 
mbined schools have as principal Miss Bessie B. Camp- 
whose duties are the general supervision of the 
re plant, the arbitration of any matters between the 
partmental principals and the proper co-ordination of 
work under each and the keeping of the records for 
entire school. The primary school, with Miss Anna 
itler as principal and occupying the new building 
ted in 1922; the grammar school, with Mrs. B. C. 
Strickler as principal and using the first floor of the 
in building; and the high school, with Mrs. K. O. 
iston as principal and located on the second floor 
he main building are as completely separate in most 
itters of school administration as if they were in three 
rate locations. 


New System of Grade Marking 


r the information of patrons, in advance of the 
its they may make individually or in groups as this 
mmittee suggests with periodic Patron’s Days in mind, 

following data concerning the new system of grade 
is given: The teacher is entrusted with a 
rsonal study of the work of each pupil in each sub- 

taught and marks are determined by the teacher— 
” representing a recitation of the average of 
mth’s or three months’ work in which the pupil is 
rly proficient among the best in the 
represents less of excellence or mastery of the 
ject but a good standing; “C” 
bt in the teacher’s mind as to whether the pupil does 

es not really understand the subject and is thus a 
verdict pending more evidence; 

is “D” shows a clear case of failure by the pupil 
egister a grasp of the subject on which that mark 
ven. The same grade basis, rather than the old 

matical markings of answers to questions, is used 
xaminations; but these periodic “tests” are treated 


rking, etc., 


and class: 


represents cases of 


of suspended 
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primarily as a check or proof for recitations and they 
do not take precedence over the latter. 


Optional Studies Plan 


In the high school proper, the seventh grade and up, 
the selective or optional studies plan referred to in an 
earlier part of this report as used throughout the sys- 
tem provided for promotion of pupils by subjects mas- 
tered rather than by classes passed through. The four 
to six subjects required in each grade are counted by 
units and a unit consists of a forty-minute recitation 
each day five times per week for thirty-six weeks; 
except that, in the case of the work in Domestic 
Science, Manual Training or Practical Science, a unit 
consists of eighty minutes per day. The course provides 
a total of thirty units for selection to suit each pupil's 
“bent” and future plans and, out of this possible total, 
sixteen units must be satisfactorily completed in order 
to graduate. This selective system, beyond the fitting 
of the course to the needs of the individual pupil, per- 
mits a student to alter his or her list of studies as the 
school work progresses and even allows a unit to be 
taken up and later discontinued by choice or failure in it. 
However, the successful completion of the sixteen full 
units is always requisite for graduation and any subject 
taken up but not completed is counted merely the stu- 
dent’s gain so far as such subject was pursued. 

This report would not be complete without a great 
measure of credit for present school conditions being 
given to the division superintendent and to the county 
school board operating under the County Unit Law of 
school administration. 

In conclusion, this commimttee—being neither an “in 
vestigating” nor a “whitewashing” nor a “propaganda” 
committee and having concerned itself not at all with 
specific subjects taught or disciplinary government in 
the school—desires that this report be considered as 
based on observation in the physical property or “plant” 
during school hours and on official explanations of the 
grade plans, marking system, herein set forth 
We have enjoyed and become better informed citizens 
by our short service upon this committee. We believe 
that visits of patrons to the Luray High School will 
prove profitable and pleasant to the visitor and inspira- 
tional to officials and to teachers and to pupils. 


etc., 


Educational News and Comments 


) 


University of Virginia has received a gift -of 

82,000 to the Heck Memorial Library. This is the 

brary connected with the Department of Education. 

thousand dollars will be used this year and the 

{next year. This will greatly increase the usefulness 
his library to the summer students. 


br 


rank P. Graves, Commissioner of Education, New 
k, says there are two things that must be done: 
Stop the flood of illiteracy and inferior intelligence 
m Europe and admit only the foreigners who can 
‘trengthen American stock and ideals; (2) find some 


way to stop the wholesale withdrawals from school of 
30 per cent of young people before they are fourteen, 
and 60 per cent before they have completed the eighth 
grade. 


Division Superintendent R. K. Hoke of Prince George 
county has just completed a study of the spelling and 
reading ability of the children in his schools in order 
to compare his schools with those of other divisions and 
states. At a recent meeting of his teachers he asked 


that they ascertain how many children in the public 
schools of the county were attending Sunday school. 
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The October number of the School Board Journal, 
published at Milwaukee, Wis., carries a very in- 
teresting article by Principal H. L. Sulfridge of Big 
Stone Gap on Management of a Town School in Vir- 
ginia 

The Southern Regional Conference for Agriculture 
and Home Economics comprising twelve southern 
states was held in Richmond January 9-12. Ninety men 
and women representing the various aspects of voca- 
tional training throughout the South composed the con- 
ference. The sessions were held in the House of Dele- 
gates, State Capitol. The conference was under the 
direction of C. H. Lane, R. D. Maltby, Miss Adelaide 
Baylor and Miss Edith Thomas representing the Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational,Education. The next con- 
cerence will be held at Miami, Florida. 


The new course of study for the elementary schools 
of the State has been distributed to one, two, three 
and four-room schools in the State for the purpose of 
testing out its provisions before submitting it to the 
State Board for adoption. In this way it is hoped to 
obtain further suggestions and criticism of the course 
after being subjected to actual schoolroom conditions. 
Miss Rachael E. Gregg, chairman of the committee in 
charge of the new course, will call it in about April 15, 
and, after incorporating the suggestions by the teachers 
using it, will submit it to the State Board of Educa- 


tion for adoption. 





New high school buildings are being completed at 
Hampton and at Suffolk representing a combined ex- 
penditure of over a half million dollars. The amount 
of money local communities put into school buildings 
is an index to the respect in which the people hold 
education. It is the best evidence we have of the 
dignity of teaching. 


The city of Norfol’ is completing two junior high 


schools, Blair and Rui.uer, at a combined cost of half a 
million dollars. The equipment alone costs $150,000. 





Forty-three state legislatures meet in the year 1923. 
There will be hundreds of bills offered relating to 
education. Equalization of educational opportunity will 
receive much attention. In spite of the great needs 
of public education, the percentage of school funds 
furnished by the states has shrunk from 32 per cent 
in 1890 to 16 per cent in 1920 leaving heavier and 
heavier burdens for local taxation. 





Dr. Henry Van Dyke, professor of English at Prince- 
ton University since 1899, has resigned from the faculty. 
In his letter of resignation to President Hibben he 
takes occasion to say “This is not a retirement under 
the regulations to a Carnegie pension nor a withdrawal 
to ease and idleness.” 


The following figures show an interesting trend in 
higher education. In 1912-13, 467 doctorates were con 
ferred by the American universities; 233 of these wer< 
in the arts and 234 in the sciences. In 1920-21, 604 


in all, 270 arts and 334 sciences. In 1921-22 there were 


739 in all, 297 in the arts and 442 in the science: 
Columbia leads in the arts and Chicago University in 
the sciences. 


The Welfare Committee of the governing board of 
the Utah Educational Association passed the following 
resolution among others: That at least fifty per cent 
of the members of the governing board of the state 
association shall be active classroom teachers. 





The Journal of Educational Method for January con- 
tains a number of articles on the project method as 
applied to some of the elementary school subjects 
Copy of this may be obtained by writing the World 
Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 





The executive committee of the State Teachers As 
sociation met in Richmond January 20 and transacted 
important business. Plans for the year’s work were 
made and some policies determined upon for future 
activities of the Association. 





A few days ago, the Chesterfield county school hoard 
petitioned the county supervisors to approve a bond 
issue for the improvement of the schools. The county 
at present has no bonded indebtedness and the re- 
quest for bonds to improve the schools will likely be 
granted. 





Last fall at the Live Stock Show in Chicago, two 
boys from the Linville-Edom school, Rockingham 
county, won the prize in stock-judging over representa- 
tives from every part of the country. At a recent 
poultry show at Harrisonburg, a group of school pupils 
of Rockingham winning prizes are now on a trip t 
New York City as the guests of W. E. D. Stokes, wh« 
owns the Chesapeake Western Railroad. They wil! 
visit the Madison Square Poultry Show and experi- 
mental stations in New York, New Jersey, and Con 
necticut. 





Last year there were 28,000 teachers enrolled in sum 
mer schools in the State of Pennsylvania There ar 
at present 5,500 students enrolled in teaching courses 
in the normal schools of the State. There are 53,50 
students registered in the higher institutions of learning 
and 12,000 of these are taking educational courses 
This looks like meeting the demand for professionally 
trained teachers for the schools of Pennsylvania 


We have heard much of the mineral wealt!i 
Alaska, but three-quarters of the mineral bearin; are 
of that country has never had a prospector pick in" 


up 








ares 





19? 
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(he term “cottage plan” is now used in connection 
the method of teaching Home Economics and 
me Making. The idea is to bring to the student all 
important problems of the home such as _ food, 
of children, house decoration, and the like through 
actual practice of these activities in an actual 
ation. Louisiana has 81 of these cottages. in 
ration each costing from $1,600 to $6,000. Texas 
ten costing from $6,000 to $25,000. Virginia has 
his time three of these in operation, one at Hamp- 
another at Toano, and a third at Ewing in Lee 


ty 


ic University of Texas claims to have the largest 
lation of package libraries of all the states in the 
n. In October 911 packages were sent out. The 
ice now averages about 35 a day, each package 
made up of magazines, bulletins, pamphlets, and 
ks on subjects of lively interest to women’s clubs, 
ting societies, parent and teacher organizations, and 
similar. groups. Some favorite subjects are 
triction of Immigration, the Ku Klux Klan, Com- 
on Form of Government, Cancellation of War 
s of the Allies, and the Soldiers’ Bonus. 


ean John L. Manahan, of the University of Virginia, 
ressed the students, faculty and friends of the State 
rmal School at Harrisonburg on the occasion of the 
ning of the winter quarter. Dr. Manahan spoke on 
Teacher as the Author of Community Ideals. 


he United States Civil Service Commission an- 


nounces an open competitive examination for specialists 


‘hysical Education and School Hygiene at salaries 
neing from $3,000 to $3,500. Applications should be 
le direct te the Commission before February 27, 


lier’s Weekly asks the question, What should your 
uld know and have when the school delivers him 
k to you in his final June? Then suggests the 
r as follows: 
e should know himself, his abilities, his failings, 
ind his desires. 

-. Ile should know a trade or profession that fits him, 
nd how to keep on learning. 

'e should know the world he is to live in and the 
ple he is to live among, and the great laws of 
fe that govern both. 

+ lle should know how to use himself and his work 
’ get from the world the things he most wants, 
nd to give the service for which he is fit in the 

lace where it is most needed. 

‘le should have a character founded on this 

nowledge, brave, honest, fair, neither impudent 
ior cringing, and with the instinct of unselfish 
service. 


The North Carolina legislature now in session has 
4p for consideration another bond issue of fifteen 


million dollars for the improvement of roads in that 
State. After a heavy bond issue such as that State 
provided at the last session of its legislature for fifty 
million for the same purpose, one would expect the 
next session to be reactionary but instead there seems 
to be strong sentiment in favor of an additional bond 
issue for good roads. North Carolina has set a good 
example to other states in many other progressive 
things as well as in methods of building good roads. 





This is the time of year when we should be watchful 
of fires. Every year millions of dollars worth of 
public and private property is destroyed by fire due to 
carelessness on the part of some one. Who can tell 
how many lives are saved and how many dollars 
worth of property preserved by the campaigns for 
“watch your step” and “safety first’? A few weeks 
ago the buildings, including the library, of Elon College 
in North Carolina, were completely swept away by fire 
Only a few days ago two of the main buildings at 
Fork Union Military Academy in Virginia were de 
stroyed by fire. These two cases alone represent a loss 
of property amounting to almost a million dollars not 
to speak of the loss in efficiency of the two institutions 
In both instances, immediate action was taken by the 
authorities to rebuild and add to the equipment. 


The Federal Board for Vocational Education has 
issued its annual report. It shows that 475,828 students 
are enrolled in these studies, which is an increase of 
over 200,000 for the past year. The past year witnessed 
the greatest expansion of vocational education of any 
year since the work was established under the direction 
of the Federal Board. The board is planning to ex- 
tend the work in the fields of home economics and 
commercial education. 

“Educational objectives” will be the keynote of the 
Ohio State Educational Conference in April. 


Miss Violet M. Iversen of Utah writes an article for 
the Educational Review of that State on the Joy of 
Teaching. The editor of that periodical notes that he 
has often observed the radiance which Miss Iversen 
takes to her daily tasks. What Virginia teacher will 
send us an article on the same subject ? 


Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, of Rochester, N. Y., has been 
elected Professor of Philosophy and Social Service at 
College of William and Mary. Dr. Goodwin will suc- 
ceed Dr. D. J. Blocker, who has resigned to accept the 
presidency of a college. Dr. Goodwin took up _ his 
work at William and Mary February 1 


The University of Michigan has made a study of 
the 12,000 students in that institution and declares that 
the women are far the best students. They work off 
their college conditions much quicker than men and are 
superior as a class in the marks received. 
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Book Reviews 


a rTIDATY\ 
Z4U VIRGINIA 
ELEMI COMMUNITY ( by Kk. O. Hughes 
Th eve "1 110 - Oo 
\1] $49 page 
Phe sty of the grammar school and the junior 
high school are the points of emphasis in the teaching 
f civics. We are now getting some good texts based 
upon this ide Elementary Community Civics is ad- 
mirably adapted to the classes in civics. The idea upper- 
most is getting the children interested in understanding 
their plain duty as citizens of the community in which 
they live. The volume is amply and aptly illustrated. 
THE New Psycuoriocy, by H. Crichton Miller. Thomas 


Seltzer, New York. 225 pages. 


This book is written by an expert in functional nerve 


cases and is an attempt to show the practical aspects 


of psychological knowledge to teaching. 


PracticAL HANpBooK oF GAMEs, by Emily W. Elmore 
Macmillan Company, 119 pages. 
This is a timely litthe volume coming as it does 
with the movement in education to provide for the 


play and recreation of children. This should be in the 
hands of every play leader and other persons in charge 
of recreation grounds. It is full of practical sugges- 
tions with accompanying diagrams showing how to or 


ganize games and play a 
A BC or The Globe 
Book Company, Morristown, Tennessee. 290 pages. 


With all of our 


in subject matter, in 


DRAWING, by D. R. Augsburg 


educational 


aims, and 


boasted progress in 


procedure method, in 
in textbook making, we are yet in a state of chaos in 
the teaching of such 


ols. It is wholesome and inspiring to 


subjects as music and drawing in 
the public scl 


come upon such a drawing system as Augsburg’s A B C 


if Drawing based upon a few plain and simple ‘prin 


ciples which even the children can comprehend. 
rm of expression just as language 
as such. It should 


We have had 


Drawing is a f 
and number, and should be taught 


be remembered that drawing 1s not art. 


too much of the latter in our so-called courses in 
drawing. Mr. Augsburg has given a lifetime of study 
and te ching » the subject of drawing in the elemen 
tary schools He has evolved the fundamental ele 
ments ements, line elements, form elements 
nd size elements so that these stand to drawing as 
ddition, subtraction, multiplication and division stand 
rithr The dire s in the book are so clearly 
stated tl 1 ( eve vithout training in the 
subjec 1 ( th t teaching of drawing by 
following the dailv ex ises as laid down in the teach 
cl » I K 
The a nving ex e book is a distinct 1m 
ion 1 } S ¢ materials It will be the 
neans i ( waste of paper, time and 
patienc nt vith present-day drawing exercises 
The practi exercise | be preserved from week to 
week in this wav enable both the teacher and the 


the progress made by the individu 


pupil to observe 
pupil. 

This system of drawing has just been placed upx 
the market It 
because of its simplicity and common-sense method « 


will appeal to anyone who sees 


teaching a subject hitherto regarded as one difficult t 


teach and hard to learn. The system will undoubted] 


come into universal use as teachers and other educa 


tional people learn of its merits. 


DISRUPTION O} James C. McGregor 


Macmillan Co., 


VIRGINIA, by 


New York. 


DHE 
320 pages. 
In this admirable book Mr. McGregor has brought 


together within the compass of a single volume the 
salient facts connected with that very peculiar political 
procedure resulting in the separation of a state int 
two distinct parts and erecting out of one of the parts 
a new state, a procedure never known before nor since 
in the history of the United States. 

It required a stretching of the constitution dange1 
ously near the breaking point to consummate the ere 
tion of the State of West Virginia which was at first 
called “The State of Kanawha.” 
original documents and newspaper accounts are quoted 


Just enough of the 


to give the reader a satisfactory insight into the social 
and political situation out of which the remarkable 
event grew. The piece of work is a most happy ex 
ample of history put into readable and attractive forn 
with a fine balance of documentary fact and interpreta 
Too rarely these days we come upon such 

It is a distinct cor 


1 


tion. 
treatment of an historical subject. 
tribution to one of the most delicate and subtle p 
tical the history of this country. Thi 
volume will be widely read by students of history ar 
affairs. 


problems in 


persons interested in political 


MEASURING TeExTBOOKS, by Frank A. Spaulding. Ne 
son and Company, New York. 
In these days of scientific measurement one is 1 
attempt to bring textbooks into the 


Mr. Spaulding has done a fine 


surprised at the 
realm of this art. 
of work in setting standards for judging the merit 


textbook \ certain group of educators are 
lled upon to pass judgment on the 
This little bulletin 
the technic of measuring (1) primary 


(3) language books, (4) spel 


stantly being c: 


parative merits of textbooks 
reade rs, 
basal literary readers, 


CONTINUED MR. GRAHAM OF WYTHE 
COUNTY 


At the meeting of the State Board of | 
tion, February 5, Mr. J. M. Graham was 
tinued as division 


acting superintendent 


Wythe county until the next meeting of 
board in March. Mr. Graham succeeds th« 


J. A. C. Hurt, of Wytheville. 
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| 
STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS | 


A series of seventy titles from the best prose and 
poetry of all time. Uniform in excellence of editing 
and in binding; varying in type to meet the needs or 
individual preference of every teacher. 
descriptive booklet, “Some Helps for Teachers of 


English.” 


GINN AND 
70 Fifth Avenue 





Write for 





COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 














VIRGINIA JOURNAL of EDUCATION 


Ten Issues 


$1.00 PER YEAR 


100%—INVESTMENT—100%—A Home-Study course 
aR to High School Diploma, Bachelor of Peda- 





gogy or other degree. 11th Year. Catalog FREE. 
Teachers Professional College, Washington, D.C. 


Emergency Vacancies 
WE HAVE THE BEST 
Three Offices $3 One Registration 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Columbia, 8S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 





$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 

me a U. S. Government Railway Mail Clerk. These 

permanent positions, and have short hours, long va- 
ition with pay and rapid promotion. Because of their 
ucation, teachers have an excellent chance for ap- 
ntment and promotion, and we advise writing imme- 
tely to Franklin Institute, Dept. P259, Rochester, N.Y., 

free list of positions, and information telling how 
get a position 





Any teacher with a car who would like to 
devote spare time to securing members for 
the Teachers Protective Union on commission 
should write 

A. W. DAVIS 


Box 68 3: Richmond, Va. 


You Can Get the Position You Wish by 
Writing a Winning Letter of Application 
Many, many teachers lose out because of poorly written 
letters of application. THE ART OF APPLYING is a 
comprehensive discussion of this very important subject 


It contains a properly written application that serves 
as your model. ONLY ONE DOLLAR POSTPAID. 


ASSOCIATED SCHOOL SERVICES 


Box 1274, Montgomery, Ala. 


MEN AND WOMEN 
Make your education count. Get 
the best position to be had. We 
place teachers and school executives 


in all parts of the country. Not an ordinary agency. A bureau for 

specialists—largest in America. No elementary school subjects. College 
graduates a specialty. More than half of the state universities have selected our can- 
didates. We will put you in just the place you want and add hundreds of dollars 
to your income or there is nothing to pay. Write for details—NOW 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, H-F Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Me 














DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE — Cleveland — Feb. 25- March 1 


We shall be glad to see you at our booth, No. 15 
‘ur employment service, national in scope and comprising the largest teacher-placement work under one man- 
ent in the United States, includes departmental and administrative work in public and private schools, colleges 
niversities. We operate the Pisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, the National Teachers Agency and the 


American College Bureau. 


EDUCATION SERVICE—Ernest E. Olp, Director 


Security Building, Evanston 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
Southern Building, Washington 


r Building, Chicago 


14 Beacon St., Boston 
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| Washington and Lee University 
ENDORSES 


WE AND OUR GOVERNMENT 


“Although ‘government is invisible’ I am a great believer in the use of ap- 
propriate and attractive pictures to illustrate its workings. The text is very well 
written and the pictures are very skillfully linked up with the text.” 


READ THIS (EP In an army hospital after the war the 
- writer saw wounded soldiers with American 
school histories trying to study out the 
workings of the government for which they 
had fought. Such a book as “We and Our 
Government’ would have been of the most 
intense interest to them, and that for several 
reasons. In the first place, the whole story 
of government is told in pictorial form; 
there is everything from the court of law 
to the insanitary street fruit-stand. Under 
each picture is a caption to explain it, and 
beside the pictures, which are three to a 
page, runs the text, explaining more fully 
the subject in hand.—Detroit Free Press. 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: 
A study and mastery of this book by 
grown-up Americanization classes and by 
public school pupils would mean much to- 
ward a more rapid and organic integration 
of nationality. 


The format is handsome and attractive 
and induces reading. Not a page is with- 
out its pictures, and they are significant as 
well as interest-engaging. There are abun- 
dant tables, but not in dry-as-dust form; 
rather do they make statistics fascinating. 
Frequent ‘‘boxes” pick out “high spots’ of 
the text, just as newspapers do, and the 
style might be said be a superior variety of 
Journalese—crisp, direct and frequently col- 
orful. 


The Greensboro, N. C., Daily News de- 
clares: ‘“The Normal Boy Will Eat It Up.” 


The Petersburg Progress and Index Appeal states that ““We and Our Govern- 
ment is an invaluable handbook upon the structure and method of operation of our 
government.” 

The Elementary School Journal says: ‘‘Certainly the book will catch the atten- 
tion and stimulate the interest of the pupil far more readily than the unattractive 
pages of the ordinary book.” 


reer ee 


| 
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WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION CONCERNING THIS AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 


THE AMERICAN VIEWPOINT SOCIETY 


105 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY A Department of Boni & Liveright, Publishers 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Williamson’s 


Problems in American Democracy 
One of the five books recently adopted for the Teachers’ Reading Circle 
in Virginia. 





Pringle’s 
Adolescence and High School Problems 


A comprehensive and informing treatment of the problems of adolescence 
and their relation to the high school curriculum. 


Gray’s 
Deficiencies in Reading Ability 


Technically accurate discussion of reading difficulties and the latest scien- 
tific methods of overcoming them. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


231-245 West 39th Street New York City 























Young People’s History of the 
World War 


Louis P. BENEZET 
Superintendent of Schools 
Evansville, Indiana 


Price: $1.20 


A clear-cut narrative of the causes and campaigns of the great conflict, for 
the new generation too young in 1917-18 to know what it was all about. 


“Every paragraph in this book is vibrant with Benezet’s aspiration so to 
portray the personalities and the functioning of the victorious armies as to make 
the story a crusade to make future wars improbable.”—Journal of Education. 


Splendidly illustrated, equipped with 15 excellent maps and questions on 
the text of each chapter, this book is admirably suited for use in the upper 


crades, 


The eines Company 
64 Fifth Avenue 


ee 


New York 
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Emerson and Betts’ 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 
HYGIENE AND HEALTH 


1922 Edition 


Many educators tell us that these are not only the best hygiene texts in 
the market but are the best example, from the standpoint of pedagogy, of text- 
hook making so far attained by anyone anywhere. 


PURPOSE AND PLAN—To cause pupils to form right habits of doing. 


Matertat—The very latest information on what pupils ought to know and 
to do to become healthy or to stay healthy. 


Mrtruop—Learning by doing. 


Learning the fundamental facts of hygiene 


and providing for the practice of the lessons taught in the school room, on the 


playground, in the home. 


Over One Million School Children Are Now Using These Texts 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers 


Indianapolis and New York 














"Dustless Sweep 


Will eat the dust and the germ, if you 
will use just a handful or two before the 
broom when sweeping. It lays the dust, 
oils and polishes the floor, and keeps the 
germs and dust from flying in the air 
while sweeping. The cost is very small, 
$2.75 per 100 Ibs. in 300-lb. barrels, 
f. o. b. Oxford, N. C., or we will pay the 
freight on two barrels or more. Guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction or no 
charge, or refund will be made. 


2 


Address 
Southern Floor Sweep 
Company 


P. O. Box 312 Oxford, N. C. 





Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 


An institution combining _ technical 
training with military training and dis- 
cipline. 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 

















Literature books by Waitman Barbe 
Professor of English in West Virginia University 
Famous Poems Explained 

School edition 92 cents. Library edition $1.50 
Great Poems Interpreted, 2.00. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Publishers 


11-15 Union Square West New York City 























V; rina Engraving Co inc 
Photo Engravers 


Special Rate on Annual Cuts 




















AC. 
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It Takes Far and Wide 


Geography for Beginners 


By Evita Porter SHEPHERD, Principal of 
Warren and Avalon Park Schools, 
Chicago 


Just adopted by Texas and Montana as a third 
rade basal text. Many leading cities adopt it, 
ich as—Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Los 
ngeles, California, Springfield, Massachusetts, 

hester and Niagara Falls, New York, Tren- 


n, New Jersey, Opelousas, Louisiana. Also, | 


t. Landry and Webster Parishes, Louisiana, and 
indreds of smaller towns all over the country. 
Why? Because the book with its interesting 
t and pictures is a happy introduction to 
raphy and a joy to the child. 
Send for Descriptive Folder 
with Illustrated Sample Pages 


Rand M€Nally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street + Chicago 


The MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


offers the following to help 
Virginia make her dream, of 
Art in alltheschools, come true 


Each is best of its kind. 


WATER COLORS—Hard and Semi- 
Moist 

CRAYONS 

EDUCATIONAL COATED PAPER 

TINTED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 

TONAL PAPER 

DRAWING PAPER 


| REED—RAFFIA—JUTE—ROVING 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES—ALL KINDS 


Besides this—we offer the service of an Art 
Teacher who will be glad to receive and answer 
your inquiries. 


Send for sample books and advertising 
material to 


Milton Bradley Company | 


Arch at Seventeenth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. L. NARAMORE, Manager 














The WILLIAM | 
BYRD PRESS | 


Incorporated i 


QUALITY PRINTERS 
AT RIGHT PRICES 


We Specialize on 


School Catalogs 


and 


School Annuals 








1430-2-4-6 East Franklin Street 








RICHMOND VIRGINIA 

















YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH COURSE 


Should include the following, new and 
up-to-date textbooks: 


FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH 


Grammar-Composition-Literature 
by 
KERN and NOBLE 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Composition-Rhetoric-Literature 
by 
KERN and NOBLE 


The titles of these books suggest their plan, 
contents, and arrangement. These two books 
provide a complete, connected course in ENG 
LISH for the High School. 


Write Us for Full Information 


The Southern Publishing Co. 


2013-15 Jackson Street 


DALLAS TEXAS 
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Fredericksburg State 
Normal School 


Two Year Courses 
For Teachers in Primary Grades 


— 


2. For Teachers in Grammar Grades 

3. For Teachers in High School Grades 
(Junior and Senior) 

4. For Teachers in Home Economics 

5. For Teachers in Business Subjects 
Four Year Courses 

1. For Teachers in Business Subjects 

2. For Teachers in Industrial Arts 

3. For Teachers in Music Supervision 

4. For Teachers in Physical Education 


The B. S. Degree in Education is awarded to 
Students completing a four-year course. 
Graduates of two-year Normal Courses and 
two-year College Courses may complete the de- 
gree course in two years, 
Student Aid Positions and State Scholarships. 
Full Summer Quarter, 12 Weeks 


Separate Summer School Catalog. New Open 
Air Amphitheatre in beautiful shaded grove. 


Write for information of special features. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


HARRISONBURG 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Harrisonburg 
Virginia 
Prepared, by the best modern stand- 


ards, for the professional training of 
teachers. 


Organized on a quarterly basis. 


Registration now in progress for sec- 
ond quarter beginning January 3, 1923. 


Summer quarter 1923 may be substi- 


tuted for fall quarter now in session. 


For further information apply to 


SAMUEL P. DUKE 


President 








RADFORD 
STATE NORMAL 


Situated in the beautiful and picturesque 
upland, blue grass region of Virginia. 
Climate, scenery and health conditions 
ideal. Spacious grounds, new, modern, 
fire proof buildings. 

Much attention to physical education and 
health of students. 

Standard two-year Normal School courses 
train for the primary grades, the grammar 
grades and Junior High School. Home 
Economics, Manual Arts, Public School 
Music, Expression and other special 
subjects. 

Four-year courses leading to the Bachelor 
Degree. Free State Scholarships. 


For catalogue and full information, write 


John Preston McConnell 


President 


East Radford, Virginia 








The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia 
for the benefit of all the people. Here 
you may get the best possible training 
at the least possible cost. Open all the 
year. 

If you are interested in regular COL- 
LEGE COURSES leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, or 

SPECIAL COURSES in Teacher Train- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Medicine, Pre- 
Engineering, Law, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, Finance, etc., write for 
particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia - 
H. L. Barwces, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 


Registrar President 
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Che 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


FSTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 
4 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Producis 


Vv 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 

















Efficient spelling is ha- 
bitual accuracy. 

In its first year of service 
in the State of Louisiana, 
Lippincott’s Horn-Ashbaugh 
Spelling Book demonstrated 
under severely critical con- 
ditions the ability to raise 
the level of spelling in every 
grade far above the me- 
dian levels of the country. 
What it has done in Louisi- 
ana it can do in Virginia. 

The one outstanding 
speller is offered you of 
which the content and 
organization are based 
entirely upon the tangible 
results of scientific inves- 


tigation. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Philadelphia Chicago London 








UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 


nians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
oan Funds available. 
The following departments are represented: 


I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
ered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
ct any one of a large number of liberal four- 
ir courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
; or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 
Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
f B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Musie; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
iding to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 
Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
irses are offered leading to the degrees of 
S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 

ledicine, etc, 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 

bove vocational degrees on special terms. 

II. Department of Graduate Studies. — This 

epartment offers opportunity for advanced in- 

truction in the subjects taught in the College. 

he degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
en and women on same terms. 

II. Department of Engineering.— Five dis- 

net courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
vil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
| Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; 
loan funds for both men and women. 

Vv The Summer Quarter.— The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address: 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 
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Something New 


Motivated Seat Work Cards 


In the H & M Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste 





will be found a new idea in seat work material 
Thev are motivated by the fact that they require 
the doing of several interesting things In the 
first place the instruetions for coloring which are 
given in t form and the rhymes and other 
text vhiech are given in connection with the pic 
tures to be colored, furnish good material for 
silent reading The care with which the student 
reads is evidenced by the accuracy with which he 
folloy t he suggestions for coloring given in 
the stories 

Besides th reading and the coloring of the 
pictures there the cutting and pasting, all of 
which done with a definite purpose in mind and 
therefore makes these motivated seat work cards 
of unusual value 

The series consists of the 


following sets, each of 
which contains 16 different 


¥ whtel 
No. 15—Circus Pictures 


\ ali: to Cut, Color and Paste.16c 
No. 16— Peter Rabbit 
Pictures to Cut, Color 








(1 \ BS } and Paste ‘aa 16c 
( : 

| , No. 17 — Mother Goose 
“=4 Pictures to Cut, Color 

and Paste eatees 16c 

\ , Samples of any set or all 

/ three will be sent upon re 

» AS ceipt of price with the un- 

cee derstanding that money will 

be refunded promptly if not 








found satisfac tory 


Hall & McCreary Sanpeny 
438 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 





Zenith Motion Picture Machine 


i 


AFE 
IMPLE 





OUND 
URE 


Approved and listed as 
a standard machine by 
the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 


Write for Catalog and 

Information to 
EDUCATIONAL MOVIE CORP. 
110 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 














Effective Expression 
By CHARLES ELBERT RHODES 


Principal Bennett High School and former 


head of the Department of English, La Fayette 
High School, Buffalo, New York. 
\ new book on c mposition and rhetoric for 


high school classes and the first year of college, 


this is 


INTERESTING 


Richly and effectively studded with illustrative 
material chosen from 117 different sources from 
Homer to ©. Henry 


\ most complete text covering every vital 
process from “Getting Ready to Write” to 
“Literature—the Finished Product,” with un 
usual emphasis placed on oral expression. 


“Effective Expression” is the fruit of 15 years’ 
teaching experience, a practical textbook that 


is inspirational 
Shall we send you descriptive material? 


532 pages; attractively bound in cloth; 
list price, $1.40 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco London 











DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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Songs Sung by Bessie Calkins Shipman, Soprano 


Indian Lullaby. 
(a) Vocal; 
(b) Orchestra. 
Waiting to Grow. 
(c) Vocal; 
(d) Orchestra. A-3143 
The Wind. 10-inch 
(a) Vocal; 75c 


(b) Orchestra. 
Shoemaker John. 
(a) Vocal; 
(b) Orchestra. 
Salute to the Flag. 
(Marching Song.) (a) 
Vocal with Orchestra. 
The Owl. A-3144 
(b) Vocal; 10-inch 


(c) Orchestra \ 75c 


Slumber Boat. 
A-3145 
10-inch 
\ 75c 
A-3146 
10-inch 
75c 


(a) Vocal; 

(b) Orchestra. 
The Little Shoemaker. 

(a) Vocal; 

(b) Orchestra. 
Evening. 

(c) Vocal; 

(d) Orchestra. 
Sweet-Pea Ladies. 

(a) Vocal; 

(b) Orchestra. 
Water-Lilies. 

(c) Vocal; 

(d) Orchestra. 
Apple Blossoms. 

(a) Vocal; 

(b) Orchestra. 
April Showers. 

(c) Vocal; 

(d) Orchestra. 
Pussy Willow. 

(a) Vocal; 

(b) Orchestra. 
My Little Yellow Duck. 

(c) Vocal ; 

(d) Orchestra. 


The Daisy. 
(a) Vocal; 
(b) Orchestra. 
Dandelion. 
(c) Vocal; 
(d) Orchestra. 
Silver Moon. A-3147 
(a) Vocal ; 10-inch 
(b) Orchestra./ 75c¢ 
My Fiddle. 
(c) Vocal ; 
(d) Orchestra. 
Mother Hen. 
(e) Vocal; 
(f) Orchestra. 


Looby-Loo. 
(a) Vocal; \ 
(b) Orchestra. 
Oats, Peas, Beans and 
Barley Grow. (c) Vo- 
cal; (d) Orchestra. A-3148 
London Bridge. 10-inch 
(a) Vocal; 75c 
(b) Orchestra. 
Round and Round the 
Village. (c) Vocal; 
(d) Orchestra. (Sing- 
ing Games.) 


Did You Ever See a 

Lassie. (a) Vocal 

with Orchestra. 
Round Game. (b) Vo- 

cal with Orchestra. A-3149 
Mulberry Bush. (a) Vo- = 

cal; (b) Orchestra. ” 
Ten Little Indians. 

(c) Vocal with Orches- 

tra. (Singing Games.) 


New Recording Feature 


For Teaching 
Songs to Children 
In School and Home 


HE Columbia Graphophone Company 

has the distinction of being the first 
company to offer songs on records for 
children to listen to and learn by this 
method. 


Briefly, this is the method—The song, 
sung in a clear and simple style by a 
gifted artist, is recorded. Fellowing this 
is the music only, of the same selection, 
simply played by a good orchestra, using 
the same interpretation. The children 
learn the words of the song. They, then, 
listen to it sung with feeling and ex- 
pression. Then, with the orchestral ac- 
companiment, they sing the song, giving 
it as nearly as possible the artist’s inter- 
pretation. By example and imitation 
they learn the words, the music and the 
art of musical expression. 


Where the teacher or parent has the 
advantage of being able to sing well or 
play the piano, these records will bring 
added understanding to the children 
through the talented interpretation pro- 
vided by the vocal artist and the orches- 
tral accompaniment. 


To the teacher or parent who does not 
sing or play, these records will prove 
almost indispensable in teaching children 
to sing correctly with color and expres- 
sion. In such cases the teacher or parent 
need give attention only to helping with 
the words. 


A descriptive booklet which tells about 
this new recording feature, the quality of 
the records, method of teaching and the 
words of the songs, will be sent free upon 
request. ° 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 
1819 Broadway, New York 


Teachers who are unable to secure 
these or any other school records from 
local Columbia Dealers may send or- 


ders direct to Educational Depart- 
ment, Columbia Graphophone Com- 


pany, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Literature as listed in the coupon will be 
mailed upon request 


| COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 

| Educational Department 

| 1819 Broadway 

| Please send me the following free literature 
Primary Records [] Children’s Songs 

| Graded List of Records () Grafonola Folder 

| 

| 

| 


Name itatuniieianiaiiate 
VIE Feb 
Address 











New York 
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The Texas State Textbook 


Commission 


Adopted December 8, 1922 








For Exclusive Basal Use 
For Five Years 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography 
REVISED 
FIRST BOOK AND SECOND BOOK 








For Supplementary Use 
For Six Years 
Story Hour Readers 


PRIMER AND BOOKS ONE, TWO, AND THREE 











Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader 
EUROPE 


American Book Company | 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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of no charge to you and will enable you to derive exact number of chairs your 

auditorium will accommodate and the best possible arrangement. Just send us a 
floor plan of the auditorium of your new building. We specialize in many different 
styles of auditorium chairs of popular design and construction. 


LL US prepare plan of your auditorium showing seating arrangement. This will be 








No. 121 
AUDITORIUM 
OPERA CHAIR 


All of our chairs are 
manufactured complete 
in our own factory, every 
part passing a rigid in- 
spection. Let us send 















you a catalog of our full 
line of auditorium opera 
chairs in which you are 
sure to find something ™ 
suitable for your  pur- 
pose. These chairs are 
made with both iron 
standards and steel stand- 
ards. These chairs are 
made in sections; many 

' : y Mo. 202 

chairs to the section, fur- 

. ’ MOVABLE AUDITORIUM CHAIR 
nished in 18, 19 and 20 pis ; . 
. : Hl 7 These chairs are in effect movable 
inch widths. Furnished opera chairs; seats fold independently; 

sth hs ¥ © with entire frame work folds for canvenient 
with hat wires o removal and compact storage. Made in 
out. Number and Letter sections, twos, threes and fours, also 

. . singles. Furnished in standard finishes 

Plates if desired. oak, walnut, and natura). 


VIRGOPLATE 


(TRADE MARK) 


BLACKBOARD 


ate) 
oe test — ph 


ree 












Heavy 5-ply seleet ma- 
ple veneer of correct 
form Steel castings 
Hard maple throughout: 
finished natural. Perfect 
compactness when fold- 
ed. This is a very pop- 
ular chair and is per- 
fectly comfortable be- 
cause it “fits.” An ad- 
mirable chair for Sun- 
day schools, 
churehes and 


S¢ hools 











Be sure to get the genuine 
“Virgoplate” Blackboard made 
in black and green in standard 





Ship- . 
a widths and lengths; manufac- 
wt . 100 tured exclusively by us. Write 
— for free sample today. 
doz 
American Tubular Steel 
Desk 
More permanent than your 
building. Get descriptive mat- 
ter and prices before placing 
your orders, No. 56 
No. 10— Singles only Complete catalog, prices and xu MOSHER 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND KINDER- descriptive matter mailed you eae ag rt igen 
; GAFTEN LINE on anything in our line ing eae eet oe a te 
No. 10 chair can be furnished in three promptly. inch sizes nile 
sizes as follows: Per doz. r v4 


No, i. oom 17 in. above hoor. .$35.08 THE BEST OF EQUIPMENT FOR SCHOOLS 
Ni ts. Seat ‘ : il 22 50 AND COLLEGES 


11 in. above floor. . 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-12 W. MarsHAt.t Sr. Box 1177. RICHMOND. VA. 
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Why pay the Middleman? 
Why pay Excessive Freight Rates? 
Buy Direct from Factory. 
Patronize a Southern Industry. 


SEMI-STEEL DESKS 


PRICES DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN VIRGINIA 


Singles. Doubles. 
eI sires sve ain ove oral Pewee $6.00 $8.25 


PETE. Scie sccnwads cw anlenweee 5.75 7.78 
I I i oa <0 oo eintanelee bmremaree 5.50 7.25 
en 5.00 6.75 
MONTE, GEL GIRO. .... nc ccvcccvvcccsces 4.00 5.75 
RECITATION — All sizes, 4, 6 and 8 ft. 
Me (EEN TNIIIN, 6:0: oo '.10 iG -W th eu s R a eR 
TABLET ARMS. ian Oe re rr ee -75 
Large Stock ote Immediate Shipment 


Write for Our Catalogue of 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 


THE SOUTHERN 
DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, N. C. 





-IMMEDIATE—— — 














eet eee earn 











302 North 9th wt. _ Richmond, Va. 


Shipment on Almost Every Type of School Desks | 
That Is Why We Have Stocked 
OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 





The Theodor Kundtz Co. 

















